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practicalities... 


A NEW chapter in the history of PracricaL Homer Economics is 
initiated with the announcement that it is now one of the group of edu- 
cational periodicals published by SCHOLAsTIC MAGAZINEs. 


PracticAL HoME Economics has a family tree with roots as deep as 
the early beginnings of home economics. Its ancestor is the American 
Food Journal which was started in 1906 to help in the battle against 
adulteration, injurious food coloring and poor sanitation that resulted 
in the enactment of the Pure Food and Drug Act. 


Paralleling trends in education, a section called ‘Food and Health 
Education” was inaugurated in the American Food Journal in the early 
1920's. This topic became of such absorbing interest to the readers 
that in 1927 the magazine was retitled The Home Economist. Then in 
1929 the magazine adopted its present title, PRactiIcAL HOME EcCoNoM- 
ICS. 


In 1947 PRacTIcAL incorporated the magazine Better Food which un- 
til one year preceding had been published under the title of American 
Cookery. As many remember, American Cookery was the child of 
The Boston Cooking School Magazine which had been started in 1896 
and printed under this name until 1914. It is a curious fact to the 
present editors of PracricaL that many letters still come addressed to 
both The Boston Cooking School Magazine and to American Cookery. 
Such is the longevity of magazines which have served their public well. 


The group of ScHOLAsTIC MAGAZINES with which PRACTICAL is now 
afhliating also have a long history in the educational fields which they 
serve. Dating back to 1920, this group includes Senior Scholastic, Junior 
Scholastic, Scholastic Teacher, Practical English, Literary Cavalcade and 
Scholastic Coach. 


But an illustrious family tree does not insure a splendid future for a 
magazine unless its editors maintain constant awareness of the present 
and future interests of its readers. The fact that the subscription circu- 
lation of PRAcTicCAL HOME Economics has reached an all-time high indi- 
cates that today’s home economists are finding the magazine a valuable 
teaching tool. Equally gratifying is the fact that so many excellent 
manuscripts are submitted from all parts of the country with cover 
letters which say, “We are sending this article to you because we know 
PRACTICAL is the magazine our fellow teachers read.” 


PRACTICAL HoMeE Economics will, of course, remain a separate publi- 
cation. It will still be written by and for home economists; its chief 
purpose will continue to be a medium of exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation in home economics. But joining hands with the editors of the 
other ScHoLastic MaGazines should strengthen and broaden the ways 
in which Practica. can serve home economists. This new chapter keeps 
pace with home economics itself, which is always re-evaluating and 
adapting its methods to meet the changing needs of the times, thus re- 
maining a significant educative force. 
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HE home economics career depicted 

on the cover is also the theme of the 
four major articles featured in_ this 
last issue of the school year. These 
emphasize the work home economics 
teachers are doing to further better in- 
tergroup and international relations. 

Photographed for the cover is pretty 
Carmen Rodriguez giving a_ lecture 
demonstration in Spanish to a Parent- 
Teacher Association on the topic, “‘Nu- 
trition at a Low Cost.” To conclude her 
talk she gave a candy-making demon- 
stration with students participating. 
Here, Carmen Garcia, a student at New 
York Public School #72, learns to make 
molasses candy with nonfat dry milk. 

Mrs. Rodriguez is a graduate home 
economist from the University of Puerto 
Rico and formerly taught home eco- 
nomics in the schools of her country. 
This spring she was engaged by the 
Starlac Division of The Borden Com- 
pany as a demonstrator for a series of 
lectures among Puerto Ricans now liv- 
ing in New York. 

The teaching situation in which Mrs. 
Rodriguez finds herself here, differs but 
slightly from that of many home econ- 
omists who leave this country to serve 
as teachers and consultants in other 
lands. It also emphasizes one of the 
ways home economists can help in the 
communication of ideas and informa- 
tion between different groups in our 
own country. 

This fascinating subject of bettering 
group relations is elaborated on by 
Gertrude Roskie of Montana State Col- 
lege in the lead article, The role of the 
Home Economics Teacher in _ Inter- 
Group Economics. Then on page 247, 
Maria S. Friesen of Eastern New Mexico 
University tells how a quiet Indian 
woman helped Home Economics Stu- 
dents Learn About Native American Art. 
Two special events which could be util- 
ized as learning experiences in this area 
are also described. Hazel M. Hatcher 
gives details of a two-day International 
Festival sponsored by the School of 
Home Economics at Pennsylvania State 
College and Betty Pratt Rice shows how 
the interest of elementary school chiil- 
dren resulted in a community-wide 
Cookie Fair in Great Neck, on Long 
Island, New York; pages 248 and 249. 
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MOVING FORWARD 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS is on the move! 


With this issue we are proud to announce the affiliation of PRACTICAL 
HOME ECONOMICS with SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. This is a for- 
ward step in the history of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS and of 


home economics journalism. 


Both PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS and the SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES have served teachers in their respective fields since the early 1920's. 
Now in the same important way that educators are joining together in the 
effort to bring about better education for all students, PRACTICAL is 
joining with this sound group of educational magazines. This combination 
of the resources of two well established publishing houses can only result 
in making PRACTICAL a stronger magazine of increasing value and use- 
fulness to home economics teachers. 


The September 1952 issue of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS will be 
the first to be published under the new partnership —a partnership that 
brings together PRACTICAL’S professionally trained staff of home econ- 
omists and SCHOLASTIC’S large and versatile staff of educational jour- 
nalists and specialists in the production of periodicals for school use. J. T. 
Emery, founder of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, will continue his 
active association with the magazine; and Ruthanna Russel will remain at 
the head of the editorial staff. 


We are confident that this merger augurs well for the continued success and 


growth of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, which you have had a 
share in developing. 


New Address 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


JUNE, 1952 


M. R. Robinson 
Publisher, Scholastic Magazines 


,' 


—- 


J. T. Emery 


Publisher, Practical Home Economics 
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»»+NEWS NOTES... 





OME economists will convene in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, on June 
24-27 for the 43rd annual conven- 

tion of the American Home Economics 
Association. Special meetings this year 
include three general sessions and an 
afternoon devoted to studying the gen- 
eral theme, Strengthening Fundamental 
Values in Family Life, in small discus- 
sion groups. 

Two pre-convention meetings have 
also been scheduled. Home economists 
in business will meet together June 21- 
23 for special sessions at the Claridge 
Hotel. A meeting for extension workers 
will be held June 22-23 at the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel. County and 
state personnel from New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania are planning 
their program. 


Dr. Stiebeling Honored 
for Nutrition Betterment 

Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, Chief of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, has been honored by the 
Department's highest citation, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award. She was pre- 
sented the award for her contribu- 
tion to human _ betterment through 
nutrition work in the United States 
and abroad at the Department’s annual 
recognition ceremony in May. 

Since 1930 when she joined the Bu- 
reau, Dr. Stiebeling has been recognized 
for her nutrition work. Her early studies 
of family food consumption gave im- 
petus to the school lunch program and 
pointed up the need for greater na- 
tional efforts to improve nutrition. 
Then in 1933, when economic depres- 
sion brought acute food problems, she 
published “Diets at Four Levels of 
Nutritive Content and Cost” to help 
fight nutritional deficiencies. 
Since 1936, Dr. Stiebeling has been ac- 
tive in attacking nutrition problems on 
a global scale. She is a member of many 
United States delegations to the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion and international commit- 
She received the Borden Award 
for “significant contribution to know- 
ledge of food habits of the population 
of the United States” in 1943. 


serious 


other 


tees, 


Wanted: Dietitians 
\ new examination for dietitians be- 
tween 18-62 except veterans has 
been announced by the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. Positions open pay 


ages 
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$5,060 and $5,940 per year and are lo- 
cated in hospitals and regional offices of 
the Veterans Administration in the 
United States and Puerto Rico. 

Applicants are not required to take 
a written test. To qualify, they must 
have completed certain prescribed col- 
lege study and have had experience as 
a dietitian in a hospital of at least 
50-bed capacity. Part of this experience 
must have been in the supervision of 
dietetic activities. The completion of 
an appropriate training course will be 
accepted in place of part of the required 
experience. Further information and ap- 
plication forms may be obtained from 
post offices, civil-service regional of- 
fices or from the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. Ap- 
plications must be filed not later than 
June 10, 1952 with the Executive Secre- 
tary, Board of U. S. Civil Service Ex- 
aminers, Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Improved Method of 
Artificial Respiration 
An improved method of artificial 
respiration which permits greater ex- 
changes of air and easier administration 


RO Ee ee ea 
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Dates Te Remember 

June 14—Flag Day 

June 15—Father’s Day 

June 24-26—Biennial convention of the 
Canadian Home Economies Associa- 
tion, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 

June 24-27—Forty-third annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

June 30—Annual meeting Home Eco- 
nomics Department, National Educa- 
tion Association, Detroit 

July 4—Independence Day 

September 1—Labor Day 

October 21-24—Thirty - fifth annual 
meeting of The American Dietetic 
Association, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

November 9-12—National Home Dem- 
onstration Agents’ Association meet- 
ing, Chicago, Hlinois 

November 12-14 — American School 
Food Service 
Los Angeles, California 


Association meeting, 


* 
BRC ee, TO 


by the operator has been newly adopted 
by the Red Cross and armed services. 
Known as the back-pressure arm lift, 
this method has been used for many 
years in European and Scandanavian 
countries. Research conducted since 
before World War II has proved this 
method superior to all others because 
it does not unduly tire the rescuer, can 
be performed by a small person on a 
large victim and is relatively easy to 
teach. As with other two _ phase 
systems, the victim’s chest is actively 
expanded and compressed. 

The Red Cross will include this 
method in its first aid and life saving 
courses as soon as possible. Supple- 
ments on how it is administered will 
soon be available free of charge through 
Red Cross chapters. 


Cafeteria Receives Award 

Lower Merion Senior High School 
and Ardmore Junior High School cafe- 
teria, Ardmore, Pennsylvania, which is 
directed by Violet M. Zimmerman and 
Efhe M. Hibbs, has been honored with 
an award by Institutions Magazine for 
highest attainment in food service. Con- 
sidered the “Oscars” of the quantity 
feeding industry, the award is a result 
of a nationwide Food Service Contest 
by /nstitutions Magazine to honor the 
outstanding kitchens and dining rooms 
in the nation. This year’s winners were 
selected by a panel of industry leaders 
and Margaret A. Ohlson, president of 
the American Dietetic Association. 

The “honor” award for “highest 
sanitation standards and __ superlative 
achievement in storing, handling, pre- 
paring and serving food” was presented 
at the National Restaurant Association 
convention in May. Miss Zimmerman 
described the cafeteria in School Lunch 
in Ardmore, Pennsylvania, page 220 in 
the May issue of Practical Home Eco- 
nomics. 


CARE Enlists Public Aid 

For Americans who want to person- 
ally promote the universal well-being, a 
new CARE World Health Program of- 
fers an opportunity to help fight against 
disease in underdeveloped countries. 
The program, launched at the request 
of the United Nations’ World Health 
Organization, serves as a channel to 
meet medical needs in critical health 
areas through specific CARE packages 
and projects with funds given by the 
public. 

The initial project, now underway, is 
a $60,000 campaign to establish an 
“Tron Lung Bank” in Asia. Funds will 
cover CARE’s purchase and delivery of 
thirty respirators, to be sent to three 
major cities in the Middle and Far 
East. Then, in case of a polio epidemic 
in any Asiatic country, iron lungs and 

(Concluded on page 269) 
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We hope you'll accept BOTH invitations! 








FRANCES BARTON, 
familiar symbol of the 
41 home economists at 
General Foods. 


1. Stop by for a sip and a chat with us in Atlantic City 


We’ll be looking for you in booths 513- 
514 at the annual A.H.E.A. Convention. 
We’re eager to meet you—talk over mu- 
tual home economics interests—learn 
how we can be of service. 


And to make your visit physically as 
well as mentally (we hope!) refreshing, 
we'll be serving a series of delicious bev- 
erages from Birds Eye Orange Juice to 
Maxwell House Coffee. 


If you’re good at faces, you may recog- 


nize us from the photo above. Left to 
right: Fay Burnett, Martha Kelly, Ellen- 
Ann Dunham, Director, Rose Briem, 
Eulalia Blair, Ruth Mumbauer, Liane 
Waite, Mildred Hearn. See you soon! 
P. S. You'll enjoy the new movie 
‘‘Treasures for the Making’ (sponsored 
by Certo and Sure-Jell) which will be 
shown during the regular Convention 
Session. See program for exact time. 








2. Come visit our test kitchens in New York QY 


)) N \ 
; - ns . : i = 
It’s so near Atlantic City—make it a part of / 
your Convention trip! 
We’d love to show you around—have you — Fé 


meet all our home economists. 


250 Park Avenue, 


GENERAL FOODS CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT jew york 17, N.Y. 
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BOOKS 


Color and Design 


By Bernice G. Chambers 
Prentice-Hall Inc., New York 
Price $7.65 Pp. 603 1951 


The fundamental aim of this 
subtitled, Fashions in Men’s and Wom- 
en’s Clothing and Home Furnishings, 
is to help the reader understand and 
use the forces of color and design in the 
selection, use, arrangement, creation, 
buying and selling of merchandise. In 
this new edition, the author explains the 
rapid advances made in style, design 
and use of color during the 1940's for 
the student, consumer and layman in 
order that they may be better able to 
apply color and design principles to en- 
rich their everyday living. 

The book is comprehensive and writ- 
ten in an interesting style. Each phase 
in the development of color and design 
for ready-to-wear apparel is discussed 
from the artist’s inspiration to the prod- 
uct’s appearance in the market. In her 
discussion of design, Miss Chambers 
covers the theory and elements of de- 
sign, what good design is and how it 
is related to fashion. Included are il- 
lustrations to emphasize specific points 
and explanations of fashion and _ art 
terms. Following the section on selec- 
tion of apparel, accessories and millin- 
ery, four chapters are devoted to color 
and color harmony. Fabrics and furs are 
also considered. 

-Reviewed by MARGE MOTHERSILL 


book 


Color in Dress 
for Dark-Skinned Peoples 


By Ella Mae Washington 
Price $5.00 Pp. 111 1949 


‘This interesting book provides new 
material for students of costuine design, 
for it is devoted to a study of the 
application of the principles of design 
in color to persons of dark skin. The 
author has attempted to show individ- 
uals with dark skin how to judge and 
select colors and to work out their 
own color schemes for clothing. Since 
there is little literature on this subject, 
this book fills an important gap. 

The color choices have been grouped 
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in REVIEW 





as good, possible and poor for each of 
fourteen combinations of dark hair, 
skin and eyes. Actual color samples 
show these variations of personal col- 
oring and also the hues that were mixed 
to obtain them. In addition, there are 
color samples for each hue which is 
considered as a choice for attire. 

Mrs. Washington has done a careful, 
artistic and useful piece of work and 
I heartily recommend that her book 
be in every home economics depart- 
ment where clothing selection, design 
and construction are taught. It may 
be secured directly from Mrs. Washing- 
ton, Langston, Oklahoma, Box 312, or 
from McVickers Bookstore, Guthrie, Ok- 
lahoma. —Reviewed by FRANcIS ZUILL 

Associate Dean, School of Home Economics 
University of Wisconsin 


Dolls to Make 

for Fun and Profit 
By Edith Flack Ackley 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia 
Price $3.00 Pp. 126 1951 


All that anyone would need to know 
about making “rag” dolls is contained 
in this book. The author, who says she 
has made more than 1000 dolls, gives 
patterns and directions for constructing 
dolls of many types including baby dolls, 
boy and girl dolls, doll house dolls, 
character and costume dolls. She shows 
how to sew and stuff the dolls, how to 
put on faces and hair and gives sugges- 
tions and patterns for making the 
clothes with special ones for hats and 
jackets. Careful drawings show every 
step in the making as well as the fin- 
ished dolls. The book is so simply writ- 
ten and easy to follow that students can 
use it with success. (This is a new edi- 
tion of the book which was first publish- 
ed in 1938.) ROR. 


Carving Animal Caricatures 
By Elma Waltner 
McKnight & McKnight Pub. Co. 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Price $1.50 Pp. 104 1951 


Anyone who has ever taken knife to 
stick and whittled out something even 
vaguely resembling an animal will en- 


joy this book. For in it is given direc- 
tions for carving such intriguing carica- 
tures as Horatio Horse, Casper ‘Camel 
and Dimitri Dinosaur and many others. 
Life-size photographs show each step in 
the carving of the first animal carica- 
ture; for succeeding figures only those 
techniques which are new are illustrat- 
ed. Detail sketches are also given to 
show the appearance of the figure from 
several angles. In addition, of course, 
tips on woods which carve easily and 
the tools needed are given. 

The format of this paper-bound book 
is particularly inviting and sets a new 
standard for “Hobby” books. —R.R. 


The House of Chan Cookbook 


By Sou Chan 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., N. Y. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 190 1952 


The recipes for this book have been 
adapted not only to American tastes 
but to the availability of ingredients. 
This is, of course, an attraction to the 
homemaker who has wished to give her 
cooking an oriental touch but cannot 
obtain such things as water chestnuts, 
bamboo shoots and other Chinese vege- 
tables in her local markets. The author 
is owner of the House of Chan res- 
taurant in New York City. 

A well balanced choice of recipes for 
fruit, vegetables, meat, poultry and fish 
is included. Directions are well writ- 
ten and easy to follow. Pen and ink 
sketches throughout the book add to 
its attractiveness. —F. S. 


Desserts America Loves 


By Mary Wilson 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Peoria, IIl. 
Price $2.75 Pp. 144 1952 


Searching for an appropriate dessert 
to top off a meal should not be difficult 
for anyone who has this book. Starting 
with beverages and ending with pud- 
dings, it offers a wide choice of tempt- 
ing dessert recipes both for everyday 
meals and special occasions. The recipes 
are simply stated and easy to follow. An 
additional feature is its convenient 
spiral binding. This book also comes 
in a plastic cover edition which costs 
$1.95. —M.M. 


Quantity Recipes 

From Meals For Many 
By Katherine Harris 
and Marion Wood 
New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca 
Price $1.00 Pp. 233 1951 


Some 400 quantity recipes for use in 
small institutions, schools, camps and 
community groups are included in this 
useful book. Most of the recipes are 
based on fifty servings. The book is 
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a revision of the recipe section of Meals 
For Many, Cornell Extension Bulletin 
477, and replaces it. Besides the recipes, 
it contains such food information as 
equivalent measures, aids to accurate 
measuring, facts about various cooking 
ingredients and how to select and in- 
terpret quantity recipes. Also discussed 
are proper cooking methods, how to ob- 
tain uniform servings, how to figure 
recipe cost, garnishes, and size and cost 
of average portions. —M. M. 


A Cook’s Quiz 
By Antoinette & Francois Pope 
Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 188 1952 


I can’t imagine that anyone who has 
learned to read a recipe and knows any- 
thing at all about the elements of cook- 
ing would find anything new, unknown 
or inspiring in the questions and an- 
swers contained in this book. The most 
interesting part is the definition of 
cooking terms in the back of the book, 
but even this can be found in most ele- 
mentary cookbooks. 

—Reviewed by JEssir KNox 


Worth Knowing About— 


Not just another cookbook, Margaret 
Mitchell’s Mealtime Magic is the first 
in a series of books devoted to one type 
of food—the first centering on meat and 
poultry. Over 200 tested meat and 
poultry recipes are included in this ex- 
cellent small but compact book. Many 
will find the sections on meat carving, 
menu suggestions, methods of meat 
cookery and how to cook the various 
cuts helpful, too. Published by The 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, 
makers of Wear-Ever, this cookbook has 
a hard, washable cover and is on sale 
in most super markets for only 79 cents. 

The second book of the series fea- 
tures desserts and includes 200 tested 
recipes. Special sections cover cakes, 
cookies, pies, miscellaneous desserts and 
sauces, as well as several additional des- 
sert suggestions at the end. Handy 
baking pointers, common causes of cake 
failures and how to correct them plus 
other baking tips make this book a 
valuable one. 


Martha Logan’s Meat Cook Book 
is a pocketbook-sized cook book writ- 
ten by two meat experts, Beth Bailey 
McLean and Thora Campbell. In the 
special sections covering each kind of 
meat, they have included detailed in- 
formation on buying, storing, prepar- 
ing and serving individual meat cuts. 
Correct ways of carving roasts, ham, 
turkey, tongue and lamb are illustrated 
in another section. Completing the 
book are recipes for using meat left- 
overs. This complete manual on meat 
cookery sells for only 25 cents and can 
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be found in stores carrying pocketbook 
editions and also in food markets. 


Your Crosley Electric Range, Your 
Crosley Shelvador Refrigerator and 
Your Crosley Shelvador Freezer are three 
attractive instruction booklets on the 
use and care of these appliances, re- 
cently prepared by the Home Economics 
Department of the Crosley Division, 
Avco Manufacturing Corporation, Cin- 
cinnati 25, Ohio. Several tested recipes 
are included in the booklets of the elec- 
tric range and refrigerator; and_pre- 





paring foods for freezing is well cov- 
ered in the freezer booklet. One free 
copy of each is available to home econo- 
mists. Additional copies may be ob 
tained for 35 cents each. 


Emergency Recreation Services in 
Civil Defense outlines how the re- 
sources and skills of community and 
private recreational agencies can_ best 
be used in the civil defense program. 
The pamphlet is issued by the National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 
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without adding calories 


Variety in special-diet menus can now be 


achieved easily—and tastily— thanks to 
SucaryL, the non-caloric sweetener that can 
be used in all cooking and preserving 
FREE SAMPLE, processes. Keeps its full, sugar-like sweet- 
RECIPE BOOKLET ness, even when boiled vigorously. And 


with SucaryL, there’s no bitter aftertaste 


For a free sample of 
SUCARYL tablets, plus a copy 
of ‘'Calorie Saving Recipes”’ 
—32-page booklet of 
SUCARYL-sweetened, low- 
calorie recipes—see 

coupon section or write 
Abbott Laboratories, 

North Chicago, Illinois. 


Sucaryb Sodium Tablets. 
100 and 1000; Sucaryt Sweetening 


in 4-fluidounce bottles. 


At leading pharmacies. 


in ordinary use. Cuts calories for reducers, 


yet satisfies sweet-tooth demands. 


in bottles of 


Solution, sodium or calcium form. 


Abbott 
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Non-Caloric Sweetener for Sugar-Restricted Diets 
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WO new films designed to help 

young people on dating are now 

available. In Date Etiquette, two 
teen-agers learn acceptable conduct for 
a date from the time the date is made 
to saying goodnight. More Dates For 
Kay is aimed at helping girls overcome 
temporary “dating slumps’ gracefully. 
Self-improvement for future date possi- 
bilities is also stressed. These films may 
be purchased from Coronet Films, 65 
E. South Water Street, Chicago 1 for 
$100 each in color or $50.00 in black 
and white. 


Free Films Listed 

Free Films for Home Economists is 
a new folder describing forty-one films 
available to home economics classes and 
homemaker groups. The 16mm _ sound 
films listed cover food preparation, sew- 
ing, nutrition, food production, health, 
financial security education and good 
grooming. They may be borrowed at 
no charge except transportation. A free 
copy of the folder can be obtained from 
Association Films, Inc., 35 W. 45th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Electric Water Heating 

The complete story of electric water 
heating is the subject of the newly re- 
leased film by the water heater di- 
vision of the General Electric Company. 
Running 25 minutes, this black and 
white film gives information on solving 
water heating problems and the advan- 
tages of electric water heating. It is 
available through G-E distributors for 
use at cooking schools, women’s club 
meetings and home economic classes. 


New Filmstrips Added 


The Young Modern Homemaker, a 
set of five filmstrips, has been added 
to the popular home economics series 
by Chas. A. Bennett Company. They 
are based on the textbook, Homemak- 
ing for Teen-Agers*, by Irene E. McDer- 
mott and Florence W. Nicholas. 

Part I, Your Job as Big Brother or 
Sister, points up the responsibility of 





* This book was reviewed on page 108 in the 
March 1952 issue of PHE. 
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being an older child in a family. Part 
II, You Can Make Pretty Clothes, con- 
tains hints on sewing, selecting material 
and making clothes to fit the individual 
personality. Part II, Do You Know 
About Food?, concerns eating for good 
health and making food preparation 
fun. Part IV, Making Your House Liv- 
able, demonstrates good taste in home 
furnishings and the need for coopera- 
tion to keep the home in order, where- 
as Part V, Polish Up Your Personality, 
contains hints on how to be attrac- 
tive. 

These filmstrips are available separate- 
ly at $3.25 each or as a set at $15.00 
from Chas. A. Bennett Company, Inc., 
Peoria, Illinois. 


Good Grooming Filmstrips 


The basic problems of good groom- 
ing are discussed in a new series of 
filmstrips designed especially for the 
teen-age girl. Included in the series 
are You and Your Grooming, Your Face, 
Your Hair, Your Figure, Your Hands 
and Feet and Your Clothing. Each 


filmstrip is approximately 45 frames 
in length. They can be obtained for 
$3.50 each, or $16.50 per set -of six 
from Young America Films, Inc., 18 
East 41st Street, New York 17, New 
York. 


Films Worth Knowing About— 
Type and Its Origin 


Sound, color slide film, 96 frames, 
available with 78 or 331% RPM records. 
16 minutes. For sale to accredited 
schools at $17.50. Rental arrangements 
available upon request. Monsen. Chi- 
cago, Inc., Educational Department, 22 
East Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

The development of the printed word 
—from the crude markings on cave 
walls up through modern typography— 
is dramatized in Type and Its Origin. 
The subject of man’s struggle to record 
his thoughts is interestingly presented 
and easy to understand at all age levels 
from the 5th grade on. A free illustrat- 
ed booklet briefing the film is available 
upon request. 




















OOKING food for TV and cooking 

food for people to eat are two en- 
tirely different things, Lydia Perera re- 
cently wrote in an entertaining article 
in the February 10, 1952 issue of the 
New York Times. Miss Perera has con- 
ducted cooking shows on TV stations in 
both Boston and New York. 

Some home economists working in TV 
may disagree with Miss Perera on some 
points, but from her experience, she 
has stressed these major differences: 

First, there is the limitation the clock 
imposes on a TV cook. She neither can 
take time to mix her batter completely 
nor wait out the length of time required 
for a cake to bake. Thus, her audience 
is shown basic ingredients and a later 
stage of operation. Finally the finished 
product (which has been prepared in 
advance) is taken from the oven at the 
end of the demonstration for the audi- 
ence to view. She must then appear 
completely delighted that it turned out 
so well. Without actually tasting it, she 
must tell of its delicious flavor and 
aroma—two- characteristics the TV 


cameras have not yet learned to convey. 

Secondly, many foods which people 
have a fondness for are completely in- 
digestable to the TV camera. Some 
superlative dishes with contrasting 
colors photograph as one neutral shade 
of grey. And a delectable salad may 
take on the appearance of a_ hastily 
thrown together bird’s nest. 

Another substantial difference, she 
continued, between cooking on tele- 
vision and in the home, is that tele- 
vision requires muscles. The TV cook 
should be both athlete and contortion- 
ist, and ambidexterity is practically a 
must. If the camera is on the left, the 
batter should be mixed with the right 
hand. However, it also works vice 
versa. Normally, liquids are poured 
more easily with the arm in a relaxed 
position. In television, though, every- 
thing must be poured outward and away 
from the person. Stirring, whipping, 
chopping and cutting—these must be 
done no matter where the camera is. 
Also the cook must work without watch- 
ing her hands, for often she is required 
to talk to camera No. 1 while demon- 
strating to camera No. 2, located at 
right angles to the first one. 

Then, of course, speed is another re- 
quirement. Eggs should be partially 
beaten before the show so they can be 
quickly whipped on the air. One reason 
for this is that a rotating eggbeater 
holds the interest of the audience only 
briefly. The other reason is the beater 
is so noisy that it interferes with the 
patter of the cook. And, according to 
Miss Perera, endless, uninterrupted 
chatter is a prime requisite for success. 
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NEW JOB AHEAD? Or perhaps you’re 
going on to college? Either way you'll 
get farther with personality, good 
health, good looks and mental alert- 
ness. And they may depend on good 
eating habits. So start every day 
with a good breakfast. Enjoy a gen- 
erous bowl of berries, Kellogg’s PEP 
and milk. This toasty cereal gives 
you more vitamins than any other 
wheat flakes cereal. Quick food 
energy and valuable minerals, too. 





PICNIC TREAT or after-swim snack: 
Peanut Butter Cookies with cool milk 
from a thermos. Easy recipe makes 
41% dozen. Here’s how: Blend % cup 
peanut butter thoroughly with 114 
cups (15 oz. can) condensed milk. 
Add 8 cups Kellogg’s PEP and stir 
well. Drop by teaspoonfuls onto 
greased cookie sheets, flatten with 
fork. Bake in moderately hot oven 
(400° F.) 5 minutes. 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES 
RICE KRISPIES 

PEP 

RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 
40% BRAN FLAKES 

ALL- BRAN 

SUGAR CORN POPS 
SHREDDED WHEAT 
KRUMBLES 

CORN SOYA 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


A hearty welcome awaits you at the Kellogg’s 
Test Kitchen and Studio in Battle Creek if 
your vacation brings you to Michigan. Visit- 
ing hours: 8:30 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. You’ll en- 
joy a fascinating, personally conducted tour 
through the Kellogg’s plant—to see how 
Kellogg’s cereals are made... And be sure to 
visit the Kellogg’s exhibit, American Home 
Economics Association convention at Atlantic 
City in June. We’ll be looking for you! 








of Battle Creek, Michigan 
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The role of the 


home economics teacher 


mn INTERGROUP 


VERY homemaking teacher is in a 

strategic position in the crusade 

for world peace and brotherhood 
because good group relations are but 
an extension of good human relations, 
and good human relations begin in the 
home. Home and family life is the 
sphere in which the home economics 
teacher works. Fiction writers, so- 
ciologists, anthropologists, educational 
philosophers and many others have 
recognized the importance of the home 
in promoting the democratic way of 
life. For example, Jan Struther has 
written: 

“Democracy begins at home; and it 
begins very early in the morning—not 
at breakfast, but when the first  re- 
luctant eye is opened by the first dev- 
ilish trill of the alarm clock and when 
everybody thinks that everybody else 
takes much too long in the bath. The 
home, and not a college of political 
science, is the place to learn democracy 

but it’s no use for us grown-ups to 
try to teach tt to our children unless 
we teach it to ourselves as well—and oh 
my! we’ve certainly got a lot to learn 

. every family unit that manages to 
turn itself into a true democracy in 
miniature is a direct help toward the 
creation of that new world which is go- 
ing to be, we most deeply hope, a de- 
mocracy at large.”} 

The home economics teacher will work 
with three groups in creating human 


relationships. She will work in her own 
department with her own students. She 
will work with the other teachers as 
a member of the faculty, and she will 
work as a member of her community. 
If she does not work to help improve 
human relations, she will inadvertently 
be fostering poor ones. 


The homemaking teacher must work 
with other faculty members and with 
members of the student body in plan- 
ning a school-wide program for inter- 
group understanding if significant 
changes in behavior are expected. The 
very fact of students and faculty work- 
ing together in planning and carrying 
out the project is experience in demo- 
cratic methods and group interaction. 
In one community the social studies 
classes made a survey of the community 
to discover the present intercultural 
status and needs. A logical follow-up 
of such a study was meetings of faculty 
and students to study the implications 
in the survey and the possibilities of 
developing a program of intercultural 
education. 

In a rapidly changing social order 
it becomes necessary to re-examine ob- 
jectives frequently if the school is to 
function adequately in helping people 
to prepare for the necessary adjustment. 
Cultural adjustments on the part of 
ail groups are becoming increasingly 
necessary: therefore, it is essential that 





Gertrude Roskie is associate professor of home economics education at Mon- 


tana State College in Boseman. 


This article was prepared as a result of work 


she did last summer at Stanford University in an educational sociology course 
in International and Intergroup Relations. (All footnotes are on page 246.) 
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they be recognized as important cur- 
riculum objectives. Faculty and students 
working together should set up pur- 
poses, experiences, assignment of re- 
sponsibilities to various curriculum 
areas, and means of evaluating their 
program of cultural adjustment in their 
town. No matter how simple the pro- 
gram, it will be more successful if teach- 
ers, students and members of the com- 
munity work together. 

An interesting experience that two 
school communities were able to pro- 
vide for their students is described by 
N. D. Myers in an article entitled, 
“Neighborliness Through Pupil Ex- 
change.”2, Twelve and 13 year old 
students exchanged communities, schools 
and homes for one week. One com- 
munity was an inland industrial town, 
the other a coast resort city. Homes 
were of a different socio-economic level. 
We know that attitudes are often af- 
fected by a single experience and that 
to modify attitudes it is necessary to 
have a series of counteracting experi- 
ences. Such an experience as the care- 
fully controlled one described should 
be very helpful in forming wholesome 
attitudes or modifying less fortunate 
ones. 


The faculty and students will be re- 
sponsible to select source materials for 
their studies. It will be impossible to 
provide all the direct experiences neces- 
sary for intercultural understanding, 
but films, stories, pictures, culture ob- 
jects, graphic descriptions, dramatical 
portrayals, etc. will often fill some of 
the gaps. Members of minority groups 
may be used for direct contacts and 
to discuss minority group problems. For 
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instance, the San Jose, California Coun- 
cil for Civic Unity provides a speaker 
team consisting of a Negro, a Latin 
American and a Jew to discuss with 
student groups what it means to be a 
member of a minority group. Com- 
munity leaders may be used to interpret 
local conditions and community needs. 
Source materials collected by the schools 
might well be made available for the 
use of community organizations, and 
community organizations and agencies 
may be able to furnish materials for 
the schools. 

The initiative in helping youth ac- 
quire the skills necessary to citizenship 
in a community of many groups must 
not rest solely with the school. How- 
ever, the school may take the lead in 
initiating community programs of analy- 
sis and social interpretation. Such a 
program is illustrated by a conference 
held in Denver, Colorado. The theme 
of this conference was “Peace Begins in 
Our Town,” and one of the continuing 
work groups which grew out of the 
conference was Interracial-Intercultural 
Relations. 


Home economics teachers should use 
methods conducive to good human re- 
lations in their classes. This they have 
done for many years. ‘They believe in 
student - teacher- parent planning and 
evaluation of their program. They use 
group work and shared responsibility 
for carrying out the program. They 
have made use of sociometric techniques 
in discovering and resolving relation- 
ships problems. They have been help- 
ing students learn to use democratic 
processes, as defined by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National 
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Education Association,? possibly with- 
out being consciously aware of any ef- 
fort to teach democracy. The program 
of the functioning homemaking depart- 
ment is based upon the needs of the 
particular individuals in the classes. 
Because of the nature of the course 
much laboratory and individual instruc- 
tion is possible. The well planned 
homemaking program gives each student 
an opportunity to learn to help him- 
self or herself. The problem solving 
approach has long been the basis for 
much of the successful teaching done 
in home economics. 

One of our most serious intergroup 
problems is caused by differences in 
economic status. The homemaking 
teacher may have in her classes students 
from all economic levels of the com- 
munity. Many of our race prejudices 
are caused not by the fact of race alone 
but by the results of very low income 
often apparent in minority groups. 
The daughter of the Indian superin- 
tendent of the reservation may be readi- 
ly accepted because she has all the so- 
cially accepted qualities of the high 
school in-group, while another Indian 
girl may not be accepted, not so much 
because she is Indian as because she 
shows all the characteristics resulting 
from poverty. 

If the homemaking teacher can find 
a challenge in this situation, the home- 
making program may make a real con- 
tribution to improved living as well as 
improved relationships. One student 
may be learning to construct storage 
space from apple boxes while another 
learns to select ready built cabinets. 
One may be making a suit for herself 
from a man’s suit while another makes 
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her suit from material that cost ten dol- 
lars a yard. Both may be learning the 
joy of creative skill. In one class where 
each student was working on some 
project for home improvement, the 
daughter of a wealthy family told the 
teacher that her mother said there was 
nothing she could do for their home 
and asked if she could not make some- 
thing for the homemaking department 
so that she could do the same thing 
the other students were doing. 


Relationships in the classroom, in the 
home and in the community are the 
heart of the homemaking program. 
Every class period has opportunities for 
learning to live and work together. In 
addition there are almost innumerable 
projects that homemaking classes can 
carry out that are specifically slanted 
toward the improvement of relations, for 
example, study of several phases of 
family life in other cultures. A unit 
on family recreation might include hob- 
bies, arts and crafts emphasizing inter- 
cultural contributions and reading that 
includes a balance of intercultural ma- 
terials. A unit on friendship would 
naturally emphasize the privilege of 
varied friendships. An interesting study 
topic might be “Manners are a Matter 
of Geography.” 

There are many opportunities in the 
teaching of meal preparation to help 
students learn to enjoy the foods of 
other nationalities, to study some of 
the social implications of food customs 
and methods of preparation of other 
groups as, for example, how tortillas 
are made. ‘This unit is one of the 
places where adults may be brought 
into the class). A mother might be 
asked to come to the department to 
demonstrate how some national dish is 
prepared, or students might learn to 
prepare a meal of different national 
dishes and invite mothers to share it. 

The teaching of housing should in- 
clude many practical skills and ideas 
for improving homes. It may also in- 
clude interesting facts about homes of 
other cultures. The Indian tepee vil- 
lages sometimes set up for fairs or com- 
munity festivals show fascinating de- 
vices for the comfort and efficiency of 
family living. This unit also might 
provide opportunity for a cooperative 
project with a social studies class in 
studying community housing. 

The unit in management should be 
a practical one that develops pride in 
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the ability to produce income and man- 
age resources for improved living. 
Learning to make a family budget 
for a hypothetical income has little 
worth for most students. Learn- 
ing to provide better living for 
the family through production and con- 
servation of food, housing or clothing 
for family members may be the basis 
for developing self respect. Such pro- 
jects are opportunities for the teacher 
to work with the individual student in 
his or her home. A _ superintendent 
in a small western community tells with 
great interest of a project in which a 
Latin American girl made improve- 
ments in her family’s living quarters 
that enabled her to bring her friends 
home instead of meeting them on the 
street. 


The child care units in homemaking 
classes have long been used as op- 
portunities for students to learn why 
they and others feel and behave as 
they do by observing how children react 
to varying situations. Child care units 
could also give opportunity to study 
children in other cultures. An _ inter- 
esting question might be: Why don’t 
Indian babies cry when they are car- 
ried on their mother’s back? One very 
effective method of getting at the stu- 
dents’ own prejudices would — be 
through discussing methods of keeping 
children from developing prejudices. 
Tragar and Radke, in the Philadelphia 
Early Childhood Project, found that 
when children first come to school they 
already identify with their own group, 
have emotional reactions to other 
groups and make value judgments about 
them. Homemaking students might se- 
lect stories, pictures, games, toys and 
other materials for children that would 
help them learn to have an appreciation 
for all children. They would be inter- 
ested in analyzing materials like Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s poem in a Child’s 
Garden of Verses called “Foreign Chil- 
dren.” They might play the Chinese 
game, Baby’s Playthings, and find it is 
like their own follow the leader, or the 
Mexican game, Lovely Mary, and dis- 
cover it is just like Cat and Mouse. 

Home economics courses often in- 
clude a unit on preparing for the future 
in which careers are discussed, along 
with marriage. It might be profitable to 
learn about some of the women who 
have made outstanding contributions, 
including those of other cultures. Dr. 
Flemmie Kittrell, head of the Home 
Economics Department of Howard Uni- 
versity, would be a good example. Her 
work in Lybia as a member of the State 
Department’s Division of International 
Exchange of Persons is described in her 
article on Child-Adult Relationships of 
Native Africans4 This would make 
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very interesting reference material for 
high school child care units. 

The Future Homemakers of America 
organization affords many opportunities 
for developing good human relation- 
ships, for learning democratic processes 
and for gaining an appreciation of 
other peoples and cultures. One of 
their eight purposes deals directly with 
democracy in the home and another 
with international good will. Two of 
their five national projects have the 
purpose of fostering understanding of 
and appreciation for students of other 
nations. FHA chapters have program 
meetings, put on high school assembly 
programs, appear before adult groups, 
give style shows, exhibits and demon- 
strations. Many of these might have 
intercultural themes. Christmas is a 
particularly good time to have _pro- 
grams and projects concerned with other 
people. The World Christmas Festival 
is one of the national projects of FHA. 
District, state and national meetings of 
FHA give opportunities for travel for 
members. Every such trip should af- 
ford rich opportunity for widening cul- 
tural horizons. 

One of the homemaking teacher’s re- 
sponsibilities in many schools is super- 
vision of the school lunch program. 
Many opportunities for learning experi- 
ences are found in the school lunch- 
room. Through such practical group 
projects as planning the menus and 
doing the buying for the school lunch 
for a short time, students will learn how 
to improve their own nutrition and 
will also learn something about work- 
ing together. A plan for serving the 
noon meal family style with older boys 
and girls acting as hosts and hostesses 
helps students widen their friendships. 


The home economics teacher can find 
a place in the community that will be 
significant in improving group relations. 
Parent attitudes influence the reaction 
of children; therefore any program of 
intercultural relationships must include 
the community as well as the school. 
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Mary Lyle of Iowa State College 
studied Democracy in the Family Life 
of a Rural Community in Iowa. She 
set up as one of six criteria of demo- 
cratic family life: “Family members show 
concern for the welfare of others in 
the community, state, and world-at- 
large and participate in activities of 
the immediate and extended commun- 
ity which promise improvement in gen- 
eral welfare.”> In her study of 120 
families, Dr. Lyle found that “concern 
either for the welfare of the immediate 
or extended community—the world-at- 
large—was limited to a relatively few 
families. For the most part they were 
not opposed to improvement in the com- 
munity; they were unconcerned about 
it. © 

Every teacher is happier and gets 
greater satisfaction from his job if he 
is an active member of the community 
in which he teaches. The successful 
homemaking teacher, from the nature of 
her job, must know the homes and 
families from which her students come. 
If she visits in homes, works in organi- 
zations and attends social functions in 
the community, she has many opportuni- 
ties to foster good relations. She can 
suggest programs, study groups and 
projects dealing with improved inter- 
group relations in the organizations to 
which she belongs. When she is asked 
to talk to women’s groups she can take 
the opportunity to prepare with some 
of her students a topic such as Family 
Fun in Many Languages, using pic- 
tures, stories, craft objects, games, 
dances and songs as illustrations. 


Adult education is one of the finest 
contributions of the home economics 
teacher to the community. Adult classes 
on many phases of homemaking would 
be of material assistance to members 
of all groups both in improving human 
relations and in improving family liv- 
ing. Most important would be draw- 
ing class members from all groups so 
that people of different backgrounds 
might work together. In a article, “A 
Parent Reflects,” Dora Russell describes 
her efforts to teach her child cultural 
pluralism.? This might make an ex- 
cellent topic for a study group of 
parents. 

There are many informal methods 
by which home economics teachers 
bring adult education to their com- 
munities: conversation, home visits, ex- 
hibits, clinics, demonstrations, the radio, 
newspaper and many others. Each of 
these is an appropriate medium for in- 
tercultural education, and many of the 
topics suggested for high school classes 
would be equally useful with adults. 
One example might be a display of 
reading materials on intercultural prob- 
lems or on other cultures that would 


(Concluded on page 267) 
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INCE time began the seeds of cul- 

ture have struggled to exist side by 

side with a political and economi- 
cal development. The greatest Egyptian 
monuments were built by slaves. ‘The 
Parthenon in Athens, an example of 
the highest intellectual beauty ever de- 
veloped in architecture, is the greatest 
monument of the Persian wars which 
followed the Golden Age of Greece. 
The Gothic art developed during a 
period when enormous power and en- 
thusiasm was centralized in the church. 
The French art reached its greatest 
glory under Louis XIV, when the 
masses were down-trodden. 

In America, we had to learn to un- 
derstand that it takes common faith and 
thought among those who work to- 
gether in order to produce a type of art 
which is truly native. Taste and cul- 
ture have developed very slowly, for 
any ideas of decoration in evidence at 
the time our nation was founded were 
imported and reproduced by English 
workmen. Gradually, local conditions 
have influenced our artistic develop- 
ment until now we are beginning to 
show pride in art which does not have 
the earmarks of European inspiration. 

In the Southwest we are proud to 
have that native art which ‘foreign 
decorators failed to find at the Colum- 
bian Exposition of 1893. Slowly, we 
have discovered that in our midst lives 
the native artist who is able to assist us 
with an art that is truly American. 

Realizing the possibilities of a project 
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home economics students 


learn about 


native American art 


which would further this progress, Anna 
K. Wilton, a well known artist of the 
Southwest and assistant professor of art 
at Eastern New Mexico University, 
brought to the campus one of the 
Southwest’s most prominent pottery 
makers and craftsmen, Rose Gonzales 
of San Ildefonso. During her two weeks 
visit, Rose was both demonstrator and 
teacher for the home economics students, 
as well as the students and faculty 
members in other fields. This quiet 
little Indian woman helped students 
discover that magic thread which leads 
to a human understanding between the 
Indian and Anglo culture through 
decorative arts. 

Rose brought with her a large amount 
of clay and sand which she had ob- 


By Maria S. Friesen 


tained from the natural deposits near 
her pueblo. She first sifted the sand 
until it had the consistency of powder. 
Then she mixed it with the clay in a 
half and half ratio. ‘To this mixture 
she added enough water to make a fine 
textured clay. 

Usually, Rose started a piece of pot- 
tery by shaping a circular base on a 
clay saucer previously shaped and fired. 
Other times she simply started to shape 
the clay in her hands without a_ base. 
Using tools made from pieces of gourd 
of which the edges had been ground 
smooth, Rose built up the sides of 
the bowls with rolls of clay. Years of 
experience had taught her how to turn 
out a wet clay bowl in an hour. 

(Concluded on page 265) 


Rose Gonzales, shown below, teaches a group of students how to make pottery 
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By Hazel M. Hatcher 


international festival 


OULD you like to visit Belgium, 
France, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, Turkey, the Belgian Congo, 
Latin America, Japan, China and In- 
dia for a few hours? Students, faculty 
and townsfolk in and near State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania had that experi- 
ence during a_ two-day International 
Festival sponsored by the School of 


Turkish student prepares national dish 
Costumes from Montenegro & Portugal 
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Home Economics at Pennsylvania State 
College. The event was part of an all 
campus program to promote interna- 
tional understanding. 

The program featured an illustrated 
talk on Turkey, moving pictures of Bel- 
gium and the Belgian Congo, and slides 
and talks on Japan and Europe. There 
was music from different parts of the 
world including Czech, Swiss and Amer- 
ican songs. The national dances of Co- 
lumbia and Brazil excited much favor- 
able comment. And so popular was the 
costume show of other lands that it 
had to be repeated at each of the three 
performances. 

Special exhibits covered Japan today, 
a visit with friends from India, a glimpse 
of China, European arts and crafts, high- 
lights on Turkey and Latin America in 
review. Other displays featured Afri- 
can art, foreign dolls on parade, toys 
and children’s books from other coun- 
tries, foreign household gadgets and a 
famous bell collection. 

Foreign food demonstrations aroused 
additional interest. With fascination, 
people watched the preparation of 
tequenos from Venezuela, chicken curry 
with rice from India, karniyarik and 
boreks from Turkey, pizza Italiana and 
rice candy from China. 

Then, at the “Cafe de la Paix” vis- 
itors could drop by for a cup of coffee 
or tea and foreign pastries. Some of 
these specialties were available to take 
home as was the book, World’s Favor- 
ite Recipes, edited by the American 
Home Economics Association. 

How was such an extensive program 
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managed and how was the cooperation 


of so many people obtained? The In- 
ternational Relations Committee of the 
School of Home Economics assumed re- 
sponsibility for planning and integrat- 
ing the program. ‘This committee is 
composed of faculty representatives of 
the various departments and divisions, 
students and townspeople. 

In carrying through the plans differ. 
ent departments in the school cooperat- 
ed. It would be possible to enlarge at 
length on the cooperation of faculty 
and students but a few examples will 
suffice. For instance, the foods depart- 
ment had full responsibility for the Cafe 
de la Paix and the food demonstra- 
tions. The clothing department ar- 
ranged for the costume show, and the 
home art division supervised the vari- 
ous exhibits and show case arrange- 
ments. 

The problem of securing materials 
for exhibits and persons for demonstra- 
tions and featured programs really be- 
came one of utilizing the great variety 
of abilities and materials offered. As 
might be expected, a few of the con- 
tributors were from the University fac- 
ulty. Some were foreign students on 
the campus, and still others were Amer- 
icans who had recently traveled abroad. 
In addition, the Turkish Information 
Office in New York sent Nezih Manyas, 
assistant director, and his wife to con- 
tribute to the Festival through _ illus- 
trated talks, an exhibit and Turkish 
food demonstrations. The Belgian In- 
formation Office in New York loaned 
moving pictures and other useful ma- 
terials. 

By far, the largest group of contrib- 
utors, however, were townspeople, now 
American citizens, who, until recently, 
were citizens of other countries. ‘They 
were represented in every type of ac- 

(Concluded on page 270) 
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HE globe-girdling appeal of good 

food surmounts nationalistic bar- 

riers and opens the door to at least 
one form of international agreement— 
everyone likes to eat. Children in the 
sixth-grade at the Arrandale Elemen- 
tary School in Great Neck, New York, 
proved this fact last spring by success- 
fully blending social studies with home 
economics by means of a Cookie Fajr 
for their school. About 700 boys and 
girls participated in this event which 
featured cookies baked according to 
recipes typical of those enjoyed by 
youngsters in six different countries. 

The project involved the services of all 
the so-called “special” teachers in the 
school, the principal and a committee 
of parents. It emerged from a year-long 
effort on the part of the girls in the 
sixth-grade class taught by Helen At- 
tanas to provide their classmates with 
a tasty and inexpensive mid-morning 
snack. Working with the home eco- 
nomics specialist, Justine Smey, the girls 
had learned how to budget their funds, 
thus making practical use of their arith- 
metic lessons, how to take advantage of 
good buys, how to make allowances for 
class members who could not eat cer- 
tain foods and how to serve foods gra- 
ciously. 

As the last quarter of the year ap- 
proached, one home economics class 
meeting was used to discuss a unit of 
work for the balance of the term. The 
girls were eager to do something which 
would include all of the youngsters in 
the school. They had enjoyed practic- 
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ing the arts of hospitality and gracious- 
ness while preparing and serving the 
morning snack, and they wanted to 
try their new-found social skills on a 
wider audience. Basically, the girls 
were sensing their own growth in the 
area of home and family living (al- 
though they would have been amazed 
if anyone had used such words to de- 
scribe what they called ‘“‘friendliness”’), 
and they were eager to use what they 
had learned. The idea of a Cookie 
Fair to which the entire school would 
be invited resulted from the group 
planning. 

The girls immediately recognized that 
such an undertaking required the co- 
operative efforts of the whole class. At 
a meeting arranged by Mrs. Attanas, 
with Miss Smey present they proposed 
the plan to the boys in their class. 
Enthusiasm for the idea was equally 
shared by the boys. They agreed to 
build booths for the sale of the cookies 
on Fair Day and to work along with 
the girls on a number of committees 
since the youngsters favor an equitable 
distribution of boys and girls on class- 
room projects. A few of the more ad- 
venturous boys even volunteered to help 
with the cookie baking. 

It was apparent to the children as 
well as teachers that the Cookie Fair 
could be used as a focal point for the 
rounding out of the year’s social studies 
program. It would not be enough 
merely to bake cookies that boys and 
girls from another land might enjoy 
eating—it would be necessary to know 
something of the customs of that land, 
the dietary habits, the baking facilities 
and similar information. Here was a 
realistic approach to an appreciation of 
cultural differences and similarities. 

In thinking through what would hap- 
pen on the day of the Fair, the chil- 
dren realized that certain well-laid plans 
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cookie fair in Great Neck 


would be necessary to avoid chaos. The 
Arrandale principal, Melvin Hill, was 
consulted whout the project and his 
approval and support obtained. Sub- 
sequently, the plan was presented to 
the faculty to get their reactions to such 
a school-wide activity. Once their co- 
operation was assured, the sixth-graders 
sent out invitations in the form of an 
original poem to each classroom. 

Next, the fine arts, industrial 
music and physical education teachers 
to a class discussion and 
The “specialists” 


arts, 


were invited 
their help requested. 
immediately saw the Fair as an oppor- 
tunity to combine their various talents 
in a classroom-centered project where 
their individual contributions would re- 
inforce each other. This is exactly the 
type of learning process which is fa- 
vored in Great Neck’s schools where 
special subjects are integrated with the 
daily program whenever possible. 

Ultimately it was agreed that the Fair 
would be held out-of-doors on the play- 
ground during the regular school lunch 
period and that boys and girls from 
all classes would be invited to bring 
box lunches to eat in groups on the 
lawn. Milk would be for sale along 
with about 2000 cookies baked accord- 
ing to recipes popular in six other lands. 
The school band was invited to play 
and the drum majorettes were asked 
to give a baton-twirling display. 

To increase the feeling that the whole 
school was participating in the Fair, 
each class was invited to prepare a song, 
a dance or some form of entertainment 
for presentation after lunch. Also, if 
they wished to do so, the children could 
wear international costumes on Fair 
Day. The idea of sharing in the ac- 
tivities had great appeal for the boys 
and girls who were not directly respon- 
sible for the Fair. In fact, this was 

(Concluded on next page) 
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probably the most important single fac- 
tor in the success of the project for the 
entire school. 

Parents, upon hearing of the Fair, 
showed much interest. ‘They organized 
their own committee to prepare a dis- 
play of authentically costumed dolls 
from other countries. A local toy shop 
lent its equipment for the proper dis- 
play of the dolls. Many parents called 
the home economics teacher to give her 
special recipes which had been handed 
down in their families or to suggest 
special cook books. The tie-in between 
the school, home and community 
evolved naturally as the project gath- 
ered momentum. 

On the day of the Fair, gay booths 
built in the industrial art shop and 
decorated in the art studio with designs 
appropriate for the countries they rep- 
resented, were erected in a semi-circle 
on the playground. Bright posters pre- 
pared in the art classes directed penny- 
clutching youngsters to the festivities. 
Among the wares were poppy seed 
crescents from Russia, almond flavored 
favorites from Germany, delicately 
shaped teatime cookies from France, 
“Aunt Tina’s specialty” from Italy and 
English-style shortbread. But the most 
popular cookies of all were the ginger- 
bread men with silver-buttoned vests 
that were sold at the American booth. 

The international flavor of the Fair 
was enhanced by exhibits which the 
other grades had prepared. There was 
a table devoted to American Indian 
relics, a collection of curios from South 
America and examples of artwork and 
handicrafts typical of other countries. 
At the various cookie booths, the goodies 
were displayed on trays and dishes ap- 
propriate to the land where the recipe 
originated. Trusting mothers had lent 
Italian pottery, English china, hand- 
painted porcelain, carved trays and 
small baskets. The mortality rate on 
the borrowed objects was gratifyingly 
low. 

Prizes were offered for the most at- 
tractive and _ ingeniously decorated 
lunch-boxes and it was apparent that 
much time and imagination had gone 
into transforming plain cardboard boxes 
into something with eye-appeal. The 
grand prize winner had fashioned a 
miniature “Joe’s Diner,” complete with 
television antenna. 

Across the centuries the call, “Heigh 
ho! Come to the fair!” has sent youthful 
feet scurrying off to a good time. The 
Arrandale Cookie Fair was no exception. 
It was a totally satisfying experience 
for the participants and showed un- 
deniably that home economics, when 
skillfully taught, can serve as a re- 
source and as an inspiration for a school- 
wide undertaking. 
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* * LET’S EXCHANGE IDEAS * * 





This report of a writing workshop emphasizes that 
more and more home economists in all areas are realizing how 
the “‘written word” can help them interpret their wares 


By Sara Ann Brown and Ruth D, Noer 


HENEVER home economists gath- 

er to talk over problems, the con- 

versation always seems to turn to 
the question, “How will we interpret 
home economics to the public?” and 
“What means can we employ and yet 
remain academically respectable?” 

The need for this interpretation to 
the public was emphasized as one of the 
First Things First in Home Economics 
Education, by Edna Amidon, chief of 
the division of home economics in the 
United States Office of Education, in a 
talk she gave at the home economics 
section of the American Vocational 
Association convention last November. 
It is a real problem for all of us. If 
home economics is to continue to grow 
and serve its purpose, we must be able 
to bring our program to the consuming 
public, particularly through the written 
and spoken word. 

The more recent graduates in home 
economics have had the opportunity 
to take some courses in journalism, 
radio, script writing, etc. We need to do 
more of this. But what of those home 
economists who graduated before such 
courses were available or before the cur- 
riculum was flexible enough to permit 
many electives? It was primarily to serve 
those persons that we considered a 
workshop in Writing for Home Econ- 
omists in our summer program in 1951. 

Before making plans for the workshop 
we asked ourselves two questions: Who 
might be interested in such a workshop? 
We found through pre-registration that 
many indicated an interest. They in- 
cluded college teachers of foods, related 
art, home economics education, child 
development and home management; 
home demonstration agents; specialists 
in agricultural extension; homemakers; 
home economists with utility companies; 
the head of a college home economics 
department; elementary and secondary 
teachers of home economics; nutrition- 
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ists with the State Department of 
Health; and a supervisor for Farmers 
Home Administration. In all, there 
were twenty representing ten areas of 
work within home economics. 

The second question was: What 
would they be interested in writing? 
Here, too, there was great variety for 
the list included personalized columns 
for newspapers, radio and TV scripts, 
editorials, flyers for field workers, 
manuals, bulletins, circulars, newspaper 
articles, a booklet on parliamentary pro- 
cedure, letters to parents, letters to pa- 
trons, magazine and journal articles, 
and fiction. 

With this as a beginning the need 
for help seemed assured. The next step 
was to secure a consultant versatile 
enough to give help in a three-week 
period to twenty individuals with four- 
teen different interests. Two consul- 
tants were secured—Blanche M. Stover, 
Family Food Editor of Parents Maga- 
zine and Don Bond of the West Vir- 
ginia University faculty in the School 
of Journalism. For three weeks they 
worked with the twenty eager students 
who knew what they wanted and were 
here to learn. 

What did these twenty say of the ex- 
perience? Their comments were most 
favorable. ‘““The workshop has made me 
more appreciative of the written word”; 
“I know now the real need for pre- 
senting timely subjects, not covering too 
many ideas in one article—and the need 
for organizing subject matter”; “I have 
more confidence to carry out the pro- 
ject of importance in my present posi- 
tion which is publicizing home eco- 
nomics in my school”; “I know now 
how to approach a newspaper editor, 
the type of material which would in- 
terest him, and how to prepare the ma- 
terial for publication”; “The objective, 
impartial criticism of manuscripts has 
been most helpful”; “The most help I 
have received is the feeling that even 
I might be able to have an article pub- 
lished!” 

And what of the outcomes? First, the 
group requested follow-up workshops be 
given in 1952 and 1953. Plans have 
been made to include these in future 
programs. (Concluded on page 270) 
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By Charlotte Biester 


URRENTLY there is a slow but 

steady trend away from many of the 

traditional practices in education. 
Although commencement week activities 
have had some face-lifting, in a ma- 
jority of colleges and universities few 
changes have been made. The senior 
ball, class breakfast, recognition day, 
baccalaureate service and graduation 
exercise continue to follow an age-old 
pattern. Tradition is especially not- 
able in the latter event at which the 
cap and gown is the accepted type of 
dress. 

On commencement day, friends and 
relatives eagerly watch for “their grad- 
uate” to appear in the solemn proces- 
sional which climaxes the conferring 
of degrees. Locating a certain indi- 
vidual, whether he be faculty or stu- 
dent, may be difficult since the men 
and women of both these groups appear 
wearing mortarboards and robes. Per- 
haps the only difference between gtu- 
dents and faculty is that the latter have 
more elaborate gear. 

The academic costume, long asso- 
ciated with the pageantry, dignity and 
grandeur of the graduation ceremony, 
is more than a factor lending “pomp 
and circumstance” to the event. It is 
a symbol of academic and _ scholarly 
achievement, and each costume tells a 
story. 

The evolution of the mortarboard 
and gown is an interesting phase of cos- 
tume_ history. Although frequently 
neglected, teachers will find that their 
students have a greater pride and inter- 
est in collegiate dress once they have 
learned of its history. 

The wearing of academic costumes 
is among the oldest of collegiate tradi- 
tions. Historians associate it with the 
medieval days when institutions of 
higher learning were organized under 
the jurisdiction of the church. Suppos- 
edly, this dress was first adopted by the 
French universities where the degree 
system is thought to have been initiated. 
Since all teaching was done in unheated 
buildings in this era, warmth and com- 
fort were elements entering into the de- 
sign of caps, hoods and flowing robes. 
During this period, dress became identi- 
fied with vocational groups. The dress 
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academic costume tells a stor 


of both the friars and nuns became 
fixed. One assumption is that the cap 
and gown was adopted at that time to 
distinguish the professional group from 
the non-professional and to mark the 
admission of the “‘licentiste’”’ to the body 
of masters. 

Throughout the centuries, the hood 
has been an important item of aca- 
demic costume. As early as 1480, it 
was mentioned in literature as an item 
of utility in the academician’s ward- 
robe. It served as a head covering, 
as a shoulder cape or when hanging 
from the shoulders, as a deep pocket 
for carrying books. At Oxford College 
where bachelor hoods worn in 
earliest times, the masters and _ noble- 
men used hoods of ermine and other 
costly fur in winter, and substituted 
silk ones for summer wear. When large 
wigs became fashionable, the cape sec- 
tion of the hood was cut open in front 
and a narrow neck band inserted. The 
cape and hood fell to the back of the 
robe, producing an effect not unlike 
the current academic costume. 

Caps and gowns have been used in 
the United States since colonial times. 
Before 1880, such universities as Kings 
College, which is now Columbia Uni- 
versity, the University of Pennsylvania 
and New York University had _ their 
own costume codes. These codes ex- 
isted until the early 1890’s, when an 
Intercollegiate Committee set up stand- 
ard regulations of commencement dress 
for colleges and universities. This group, 


were 


representing different institutions of 
learning, assigned certain colors to 


various faculties and agreed on a 
specific design for the cap, gown and 
hood to designate the baccalaureate, 
master and doctorate degrees. In 1932, 
the American Council of Education au- 


thorized the appointment of a commit- 
tee to revise these regulations, but only 
minor changes were made. 

Although the intercollegiate code for 
academic costume provides acceptable 
designs and use of color in our coun- 
try, there is a great diversity of pattern 
and color in European and Latin-Amer- 
ican institutions. In England, for in- 
stance, each university has its own code 
Cam- 
bridge University is said to have more 
than thirty different styles of robes. The 
customary type of cap designated in the 
United States is the mortarboard, but 
head-gear worn in other countries will 
more likely be a beret, a plumed tam, 
a skull cap or even a turban. 

According to the present day aca- 
demic dress code, colors of the costume 


of design and color symbolism. 


are identified with the college which 
has conferred the degree and the area 
of subject-matter in which the work 
was done. The mortarboard shaped, 
tasseled cap is considered proper for all 
degrees. At the doctorate level, a gold 
tassel is worn. 

The design of the robe, its cut and 
the hood are also indicative of the 
degree. The variations of the 
may be noted in the sleeve, the front 
or in trimming. 


gown 


A long pointed sleeve 
The 
sleeve signifying a master’s degree also 


characterizes a bachelor’s degree. 


is long, but a slit for the arm gives it 
the appearance of a short sleeve. A full 
bell-shaped lined ornamented 
with velvet trimming is standard for 
the doctorate degree. The velvet trim- 
ming may be either black or of the 
color relative to the field of work. The 
front of the doctorate gown is also faced 
with velvet. 

The hood, hanging from the shoul 


sleeve, 


(Concluded on page 270) 
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1. Advance Pattern 6129, 
sizes 12-18, 506¢c. All 
‘round $ sports ensemble 


2. Advance Pattern 5882, 
sizes 12-20, 35¢. Gay 
pedal __ pushers, blouse 


3. Advance Pattern 6077, 
sizes 12-18, 35ce. Sun- 
dress, cutaway bolero 


4. Advance Patterng6§105, 
sizes 12-18, 35¢@) Trim 
shorts, “middg” jacket 


. 
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eB. Advance Pattern 6130, 
sizes 14-20, 35c. Clas- 
sic tailored playsuit 


6. Advance Pattern 6106, 
sizes 12-20, 35c. Prin- 
cess line bathing suit 


SUMMER FUN 


Fun loving sport clothes are indispensable to 


every summer wardrobe. Whether for active sports 


or summer lounging, they should be casual, 


colorful and flattering. These outfits were 


designed for all the carefree activities 


that fill vacation days. Sew them for fun in 


easy to care for fabrics that defy summer’s heat. 
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—a neat problem in fashion 
arithmetic that adds up well 








F you're like most girls, you have at 

least one “double-duty” dress in your 
wardrobe which can be mixed, matched 
or varied with accessories to equal sev- 
eral changes. But there is another kind 
of clothes magic clever home sewers can 
work to make one equal five! 

Perhaps at one time or another, you 
have made an especially flattering dress. 
The lines were becoming, the dress easy 
to make and comfortable to wear. But 
did you consider making the same 
proven and approved pattern in_ its 
many variations? 

This is the simple magic! Once a basic 
pattern of such charm has been found 
it can be adapted to serve for all occa- 
sions—casual, sports, business or evening 
wear. ‘The same basic and becoming 
lines are used throughout your ward- 
robe; yet each garment retains its own 
individual character and usefulness. 

As an example, we have illustrated 
here five fashions that originated from 
the same pattern. This is a coat-dress 
fashion that offers a silhouette ranging 
from Gibson-Girl fullness to the pared- 
down slimness of a halter sheath. By 
imaginatively selecting fabrics and 
colors it is possible to make this pattern 
in many ways—practical or glamorous. 

In the center view is the original cap- 
sleeved coat-dress, just right for shop- 
ping or home wear. It could be of 
linen, cotton pique, broadcloth, ging- 
ham or dimity, with a contrasting collar 
of pique or organdy. For active sports 
the dress can be made in the halter sun- 
dress version, using denim, gabardine, 
pique, rib-weave or waffle-weave cotton. 

For the nine-to-five girl, the pattern 
adds Gibson-Girl sleeves. It is especially 
crisp and fresh if a candy-striped stiff 
fabric such as taffetized nylon or cotton 
is used. Or it could be made of surah 
or tie silk. 

The dinner dress is the cap-sleeved 
version transformed simply by using a 
dressy fabric such as silk shantung, em- 
bossed taffeta, faille or a silk print. And 
finally, the pared-down halter model be- 
comes a distinctive short length evening 
gown when made of cotton satin, silk 
shantung, moire or one of the new gold- 
printed cottons or organdies. 

But try this magic yourself—maybe 
you can make one equal six! 








ADVANCE PATTERN 6126, sizes 12 to 20, 50 cents. 

Center . . . original cap-sleeved coat dress for casual wear 
Top right . . . pattern converts to halter sun-dress for sports 
Top left . . . Gibson-Girl sleeves are added for business wear 
Bottom right . . . original version in dressy fabric for dinner 


Bottom left . .. halter style in gold-printed fabric for evening 
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Winner for woven fabrics 
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LETTER home furnishings 


The American Institute of Decorators annually 
sponsor a home furnishings design competition and award 
citations of merit for original work executed and available 
in the home furnishings product field. On this page are 
pictured the first award winners in the last competition. 
These were presented in the exhibition "Decoration...1952" 
which was held in New York in late March during the 
2lst annual conference of the decorators. 











In the lighting category, Harry Lawrenda of Berkeley, 
California took first award for his 8=branch wall sconce 
designed of wrought iron to hold tapered candles. It is 
executed by Kneedler-Fauchere of San Francisco. 


The woven fabric given first award was designed and 
executed by Maxwell Hawker of Los Angeles. It is an open 
weave design of cotton, rayon and jute. Lucienne Day of 
London, England took top award in the printed fabric group 
with "Calyx," her design for a hand-printed linen which is 
distributed by Greeff Fabrics of New York. 








First award in wall coverings went to Ben Rose of 
Chicago, designer and manufacturer of the paper "Foliation" 
which he correlates with a fabric of identical design. 





The winning floor covering is a dramatic marbleized 
pattern on linen and wool. It was designed by Estelle and 
Erwine Laverne, executed by Laverne Originals, New York. 





A table with a structural "T" base and laminated 
plastic top designed by Florence Knoll of Knoll Associates, 
New York was given the first award in the furniture class. 





i ~~ 
A Structural “T” tables given a first award 


< Marbleized floor covering is a top winner 
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Have you considered 
an electric roaster for the 


By Orpha Mae Thomas, Arleen Otto and Patricia Tripple 


MALL electric equipment is_ be- 
coming increasingly popular. — In 
this type is the electric roaster. 

Have you thought of it as a piece of 
equipment with which your students 
should be familiar? Many may have 
roasters in their homes where they are 
used as auxiliary ovens, or in some cases, 
they may be the only means of baking 
foods. In other homes where ranges 
are heated by wood, coal or kerosene, 
an electric roaster provides the only 
oven with thermostatic control. 

The electric roaster has many uses. 
It acts as a second oven when large 
family meals are prepared and more 
oven space is needed. The separate 
roaster comes to the rescue when two 
different oven temperatures are desired. 
It also provides an ideal way to pre- 
pare food for out-of-door entertaining, 
for church dinners or suppers, or for 
family reunions because either the en- 
tire roaster or the liner with the lid 
can be transported easily. If the com- 
plete roaster is taken and _ electricity 
is available, the roaster can be attached 
again if desired. However, this gener- 
ally is not necessary since in a well in- 
sulated roaster, food will keep hot for 
a surprising length of time, especially 
if covered with layers of newspaper or 
a_ blanket. 

In the homemaking laboratory, the 
roaster is useful in lessons on planning 
and preparing an entire oven meal for 
four or more people. In meal manage- 
ment this stresses the utilization of the 
entire space. At the same time it 
demonstrates the type of meal which 


Dr. Thomas is associate professor of 
home economics at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. She was assisted 
in the preparation of this article by 
Arleen Otto of Edmond, Washington 
and Patricia Tripple of Puyallup, Wash- 
ington, both of whom are working to- 
ward a Master’s degree in general home 
economics at Teachers College. 
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can be prepared almost entirely in ad- 
vance of the time for service, thus 
freeing the user for other activities. An- 
other project in which students could 
use the roaster is the preparation of 
main dishes in quantity for the school 
lunch, a class picnic or a banquet for 
the athletic squad. 

If you have decided to buy a roaster, 
what features should you look for? 
To be most practical, the roaster should 
be easy to use, easy to clean and have 
the minimum of burn hazards. 

Often the first requirement for use 
is the removal of the roaster from its 
storage space in order to place it where 
it can be attached to an electric outlet. 
Later both the roaster and its contents 
may be carried to a distant eating or 
service area. For these reasons, the 
roaster should be relatively light in 
weight so that it can be carried con- 
veniently by one person. The handles 
should be easy to grasp and _ strong 
enough to support the roaster with 
its contents, even a big turkey. 

The exterior of the roaster should 
be simple in design and shape. Parts 
that protrude are dirt collectors and 
add to cleaning problems. Smooth 
surfaces are easier to wipe clean, where- 
as decorative features such as grooves 
or bands of metal necessitate more care. 


Lids 


Now let’s look specifically at the lid. 
Roasters are available with attached or 
detached lids. A lid attached to the 
roaster which can be raised and low- 
ered with a control knob offers the 
least possible burn hazard. On the 
other hand, of course, the control knob 
is one more device to be kept clean. 
For ease in cleaning, the attached lid 
should be easy to remove. 

Lids that are not controlled by a 
knob mechanism need long loop shaped 
handles that can be securely grasped by 
the hand. ‘The distance between the 
top of the roaster and handle should 


be sufficient to allow a person to take 
hold of the handle with no worry of 
fingers touching the hot lid. 

Loose or detachable lids must, of 
course, be placed on a counter top or 
table when the roaster is opened. Some 
manufacturers provide a resting place 
for the lid by making a holder as part 
of one or both of the handles on the 
ends of the roaster. 

The lids are usually made of metal. 
A smooth finish that resists scratches 
is easiest to clean. Smooth edges are 
also essential. Some roaster models 
have a glass window fitted in the lid 
which offers a “peek” without the roaster 
being opened, thereby saving heat. The 
glass should be securely fastened and yet 
be removable for cleaning. Also, the 
fastenings should be relatively easy to 
clean. 

All lids have some means of allowing 
steam to escape. Sometimes one or two 
holes of about one-fourth inch in 
diameter serve this purpose. Other 
models have a vent of approximately 
two inches in diameter which can be 
opened or closed, according to the prod- 
uct being baked. The larger vents are 
especially desirable in baking products 
which have a great deal of moisture to 
be evaporated. Some lids are insulated. 
Since these must not be immersed in 
water, caution should be exercised when 
cleaning them. 


Thermostat Controls 


The less complicated the thermostat 
control the better. The baking tem- 
peratures most often used by the home- 
maker, those ranging between 300° to 
500°F., should be clearly indicated in 
steps of 25°F. on the thermostat dial. 
Exact indicators, such as dots or arrows 
indicating each temperature setting, 
should be large and easily seen. Other- 
wise, the figures for reading $75°F., 
for example, may spread over a width 
of one-fourth inch or more and the 

(Concluded on page 258) 
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cover. Temperature control 
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(Continued from page 256) 


exact setting cannot be made. 

The thermostat control should be 
large enough to be grasped easily. The 
dial should move easily, but not be so 
loose that it is moved unintentionally 
by the user. Most controls have a sig- 
nal light which registers “on” when the 
roaster is heating and “off” once the 
desired temperature is attained. This 
light also helps make the temperature 
markings more visible to the user. 

During shipment and handling, ther- 
mostat controls may get out of adjust- 
ment. Therefore, it is advisable to 
check the temperature of a new roaster 
with an oven thermometer. If it is 
necessary, a service man can re-adjust 
the controls, or they can be set to com- 
pensate for the discrepancy. 


Additional Parts 

Separate liners fit into the body of 
electric roasters since the insulated body 
and heating mechanism cannot be im- 
mersed in water. Made of enamel, the 
liners serve as cooking containers for 
roasting turkey, meats, etc., or provide 
a protective liner when baking in small- 
er containers. Of course, the liner must 
be washed after every use. To facilitate 
their use and cleaning, liners should be: 
1. relatively light in weight, 2. easy 
to remove and return, 3. of one piece 
construction, 4. constructed with round- 
ed corners, and 5. shaped so that liquids 
can be poured without dripping. 

In selecting a roaster, examine the 
rack carefully. Is the wire of which 
it is made a rust resistant material? 
Are the wires primarily straight ones 
and are the soldered joints smooth so 
they are fairly easy to clean? It is quite 
likely that equipment will not be used 
if its care outweighs the advantage of 
use. Check to see whether the rack 
can rest in an “up position” partially 
out of the roaster since hot containers 
of food are much easier to remove if this 
is possible. Otherwise, the rack, when 
lifted out, must be placed crosswise 
on the roaster edge or on another sur- 
face. 

The ends of the rack usually extend 
above the roaster body, fitting into the 
area under the lid. The top wires 
should be far enough from the hot liner 
to allow the removal of products with- 
out the backs of hands or fingers be- 
ing burned. 

Some racks are simply shaped with 
just a bottom and two ends. However, 
an additional guard wire one-half to one 
inch above the bottom on one or both 
of the long sides of the rack will pre- 
vent containers from sliding off when 
the rack and containers are being re- 
moved. 

Some roasters are sold with food con- 
tainers—rectangular pans or casseroles— 
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as part of the standard equipment. 
The one large and two smaller con- 
tainers fit within the rack utilizing the 
entire space. With other roasters, these 
are auxiliary and must be purchased 
separately. From the standpoint of di- 
versified use of the roaster, containers 
are a necessity since it is often difficult 
to find three pans which would exactly 
fit the rack unless especially constructed. 

The containers are made of either 
enamel, glass ovenware or fireproof 
china. The type of material seems to 
have little effect on the baking or 
cooking properties of a product, but 
should be considered for ease of op- 
eration and likelihood of burn hazards. 
Because the containers are usually placed 
into and removed from the roaster 
while it is hot, they should be con- 
venient to handle. Some kind of han- 
dle or gripping edge is desirable for 


ELECTRIC ROASTER 


This check list may be helpful when 
shopping for a satisfactory roaster. 


Exterior: 

Are the surfaces easy to clean? 

Are the handles strong and easy to 

grasp? 

Lid: 

If attached, is it easy to detach for clean- 
ing? 

If detached, has it a resting place when 
off the roaster? 

Is it easy to keep clean? 

Has it a glass window? 

Has it adjustable vents? 

Controls: 

Are temperatures marked clearly? 

Are temperatures marked every 25°F.? 

Is control easy to grasp? 

Does control move easily, yet only when 
moved intentionally? 

Does control have signal light? 

Liner: 

Is liner easy to remove? 

Is liner easy to clean? 

Racks: 

Are wires and joints relatively smooth 
for cleaning? 

Is rack easy to remove? 

Does rack have guard wires? 

Food Containers: 

Are containers easy to insert and re- 
move? 

Are containers attractive enough to use 
for serving? 

Are containers easy to clean? 

Broiler: 

Is broiler easy to insert, raise, lower and 
remove? 

Is total surface effective broiling area? 

Is griddle level? 


lifting and carrying the bottom part of 
the container. Although light weight 
containers are easier to handle, they 
may be less attractive to use as serving 
dishes. 

It is important that container lids rest 
securely so that they will not slip off 
during handling. The handle should 
be of a design to facilitate the removal 
of the lid for stirring during cooking 
and, later, in serving. In storing the 
containers and lids, less space is required 
if they can be nestled together. 

A broiler attachment is standard 
equipment with some roasters. If stu- 
dents are to use this they should be 
able to attach it with a minimum of 
effort. Among the roasters on the 
market there is a great difference in 
this respect. Since the broiler is pre- 
heated before broiling, it must have a 
‘heat resistant handle with which to 
raise and lower the broiler as needed. 
The total surface area of the broiler 
may not be an effective broiling area. 
The location of the wire elements un- 
der the surface is a good indication of 
the most effective area. The exact pat- 
tern can be determined if a layer of 
bread is toasted under the broiler. The 
top of the broiler may be used as a 
eriddle, if desired. If used for making 
griddle cakes, it should be level when 
attached in the cooking position. 


Storage 
A roaster, like any other piece of 
equipment, requires storage space. 


Since it is an extra piece of equipment 
that so often is not planned for in 
the laboratory or kitchen, its storage 
may be a nuisance. Some roaster man- 
ufacturers have thought of this and de- 
signed a roaster holder. Often, this is 
a simple table or an enclosed cabinet 
on which the roaster sits and which 
brings it to near counter height. If a 
special space is constructed for its stor- 
age, a cabinet might be made in which 
the roaster could stand. If the cabinet 
door in front of the roaster is hinged 
at the bottom, it can be dropped when 
the roaster is in use. The section of 
the counter over the roaster should be 
hinged at the back so that it can be 
raised when the roaster is used. The 
accessibility of your roaster is important 
as far as usefulness is concerned. 

Adequate current for equipment 
should always be considered. Since the 
roaster uses considerable current, a sep- 
arate outlet for it is most desirable. A 
convenience outlet is necessary, at least. 
Your maintenance man can help in this 
matter. 

You may not find a roaster with all 
of these desirable features. Then look 
for the one which gives you the great- 
est number of the features important 
in the ways it will be used by you and 
your students. 
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Photos courtesy American Dairy Associ:tion 


Place drained chilled pineapple slices on board. 
Beat egg whites with hand or electric beater until 
they stand in peaks when beater is raised. Add 
sugar slowly to whites, beating until stiff and glossy 


Using ice cream scoop or spoon, quickly place ice 
cream in center of pineapple slices. Immediately 
cover with meringue out to edge of pineapple. Put 
board in very hot oven 475° and bake 4 to 5 minutes 
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= pineapple baked alaska 
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foods, nutrition & school lunch 


INEAPPLE Baked Alaskas are such an 

elegant dessert they might seem hard 
to do at first glance. But canned pineapple, 
ice cream and meringue—plus a deft touch 
—are all students will need to master them. 

This dessert of mystery has fruit or cake 
as a base. Ice cream in the center is cov- 
ered with swirls of meringue which, along 
with the board on which the desserts are 
fashioned, provides insulation and keeps 
the ice cream from melting in the oven. 

This is one dessert that cannot be made 
in advance so it’s wise to do preliminary 
steps ahead. First, assemble ingredients. 
For six servings, you'll need: 6 slices chilled 
canned pineapple, 3 egg whites, 6 table- 
spoons sugar and 1-114 pints firm vanilla 
ice cream. Drain pineapple and pat dry. 
Place 2 or 3 thicknesses of heavy paper on 
wood cutting board and place in refrigera- 
tor. Let egg whites stand at room temper- 
ature and measure sugar. Proceed with 
step-by-step directions. 





Remove from oven and place on chilled serving dish. 
Garnish with whole strawberries and mint leaves and 
serve at once. For variation, sprinkle cocoanut or 
toasted slivered almonds on meringue before baking 
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By Florence Stassen 





to new ideas in lunchroom decorations 


as originated by students at Pratt Institute 


OR many years the School of Home 

Economics of Pratt Institute in 

Brooklyn, New York has wanted a 
department especially designed to give 
food management majors practical ex- 
perience in quality dining room service. 
The desire was realized this year with 
the opening of Skytop, a small scale 
restaurant. 

The project began two years ago in 
a converted chemistry laboratory which 
was redesigned to serve the dual pur- 
pose of dining room and lecture hall. 
After arranging the purchase and in- 
stallation of essential heavy equipment 
in the nearby kitchen, Cecilia Mc- 
Carthy and Beatrice Coney, associate 
professors in charge of the foods pro- 
gram and curricula, turned their atten- 
tion to the dining room itself. 

The Pratt Institute decorating com- 
mittee was called upon for advice. The 
chairman, William Longyear, enthusi- 
astically agreed that Skytop provided an 
excellent opportunity for interschool 
cooperation and a display of student 
talent. Structural dimensions of the 
room were not changed. The _black- 





Florence Stassen, a graduate of Pratt 
Institute, has been assistant editor on 


Practical’s staff for the past year. 
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board was concealed with draperies. 
The height of lighting fixtures and win- 
dows was minimized with appropriate 
decorations. 

At very little cost, the young design- 
ers of the Pratt Institute Art School 
planned and executed a gay and spark- 
ling decor which includes a mural of 
whimsical cows, chickens and vegetables 
on walls of warm coral and cool gray. 
An eye-catching mobile of abstract fruit 
and vegetable forms, created by an In- 
dustrial Design undergraduate, dom- 
inates the center of the room. Menu 
covers repeat the mural motif and flow- 
ering plants decorate the tables. 

With this bright and exciting room 
providing stimulus Skytop has become 
an advanced learning center for senior 
students who have studied quantity 
food preparation in the college cafe- 
teria. Emphasis is placed on manage- 
ment and operation of a dining room 
requiring table service. Menus similar 
to the type and quality served in better 
restaurants and hotels are planned and 
prepared by the students. 

The practice restaurant has several 
advantages for student training. _ Its 
operation is entirely the responsibility 
of the catering class, carefully super- 
vised, of course. As an entity, it is 
small enough so that the overall pic- 
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ture is presented to the students and 
comprehended by them. ‘The interfunc 
tions are quite as complex as_ those 
of a larger enterprise, but here they 
are reduced in volume for observa- 
tion. 

Ihe actual work is divided so that 
students have an opportunity to handle 
each job. ‘The various positions in 
clude: manager, cook, second cook, vege 
table cook, pastry cook, salad maker, 
dining room manager and assistant, 
waitress and cashier. Each position of 
fers a special facet of experience fon 
the student interested in institution 
work, restaurant or cafeteria service o1 
a personal enterprise. 

Class discussions are held weekly to 
review experiences and adjust schedules 
to more fully utilize learning experi 
ences. The students are enthusiastic 
and respond to careful supervision by 
analyzing themselves and offering prac 
tical suggestions. 

The combined efforts of the various 
schools of Pratt Institute have served 
to make Skytop a conversation piece 
and well received by its natural clientele, 
the staff and faculty of Pratt Institute 
and their guests. ‘The novel and orig- 
inal decorations of the Art School stu- 
dents set the pace for many gay oc- 
casions. The School of Home Eco- 
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nomics carried through by building 
reputation for good food and excellent 
service. School unity has been strength 
ened for there is now a special gather 
ing place for social functions within 
the school grounds. 

Similar interdepartment projects in 
high schools and colleges might very 
well be the solution to drab lunchroom, 
faculty room or social studies hall. En 
thusiasm and willingness to work to 
gether are important assets to a meage1 
budget. 
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nutrition high lights 


By Christine B. Clayton 


URING the past several years 
1) there has been an epidemic of food 

faddists. Why is this true? The an- 
swer is that many new food fads are be- 
ing promoted by several different people 
as new facts are discovered by research. 
It has always been easy to fool the pub- 
lic where their health is concerned. 
Many faddists are getting rich by selling 
to the gullible public. Food fads flour- 
ish because the food faddists, of all 
quacks, are the most entertaining and 
voluble and because they appeal to the 
emotion of fear. Their plausible argu- 
ments and glib use of scientific terms 
inspire confidence. 

The public is not well enough in- 
formed to resist them. People generally 
are in search of nutritional help. They 
are convinced that there is a close re- 
lationship between food and _ health. 
They are ready to hear any plausible 
explanation. Most food fads do not 
have any support from scientific re- 
search, but this thought is overlooked 
by the general public in its eagerness 
to get help. 

There are many available sources of 
truth about foods, such as the National 
Research Council and the state colleges 
and universities with their free exten- 
sion services and publications. These 





Mrs. Clayton, formerly dean of home 
economics at Utah State Agricultural 
College, writes Nutrition High Lights 
monthly. Before her recent retirement, 
she was visiting professor at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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state and national sources have well in- 
formed workers who go quietly about 
their business of teaching and acquir- 
ing facts about nutrition. They are not 
dramatic in the presentation of their 
material—it is considered cheapening to 
be so—although most of their facts about 
nutrition have been discovered in a 
most dramatic way! After careful check- 
ing and rechecking for truth and re- 
liability, these facts have stood the test 
of time. 

Since these facts tell their own story 
in animal and human experimentation, 
they do not need to be dramatized and 
they are never sold by high-pressure 
salesmen. They are usually given free 
to the public and taught with a ring of 
truth in words which should satisfy the 
most honest and inquiring mind. 

Consumers in America are becoming 
so accustomed to being high-pressured 
that they scarcely listen to the scientific 
presentation of facts. Just who is able 





“Paging the Nutrition Teacher’’ 

Dr. Charles Glen King, Scientific Di- 
rector of the Nutrition Foundation, re- 
cently stated: 

“The only reasonable goal in nutri- 
tion teaching is a lifetime concept of 
good food habits. It is utterly foolish to 
emphasize too greatly the role of one 
or a few nutrients such as a single min- 
eral, sugar, protein or vitamin, or the 
nutrition of a single part of the body, 
such as the hair or skin.” 





to resist high-pressure salesmanship 
whether it comes to the door, over the 
air on TV or radio, or in the stores? 
Only the exceptional person will give 
thoughtful consideration to the claims 
of an enthusiastic, over-dramatic sales- 
man—the “spread eagle” type of speaker 
who always has “something to sell.” 

That “something” sends food costs up 
high. It is really a money waster, with- 
out giving the appetite the satisfaction 
it should have from the food money 
spent, to say nothing of the unbalance 
it gives the body chemistry to have an 
unreliable mixture of food concentrates 
added to the blood stream. 

Everyone, so the best nutrition au- 
thorities agree, should pay attention to 
the fact that there is no substitute for an 
adequate food supply. Scientists are 
rapidly shifting their attention from the 
single new nutrient to the discovery of 
how foods must function together to 
maintain life and health. It is danger- 
ous to the health of an individual to 
overdose it with a single new vitamin 
or other nutrient (be it ever so valua- 
ble) because nutrients must work to- 
gether, rather than alone, for the best 
results in the body. 

Our knowledge of the whole relation- 
ship of health and food is still very 
limited, and the best trained physicians 
would not make the broad sweeping 
statements and promises of dramatic 
cures and benefits to a patient that are 
made so glibly and convincingly by the 
food faddist or quack. The latter is ac- 
customed to using the fear approach 
to emotions in order to further impress 
the consumer with the importance of 
buying his product right now. It has 
happened that some people with organic 
conditions of disease have been told to 
diagnose themselves from a list of 
symptoms given them by this eager 
salesman, and to treat heart, kidney and 
other similar diseases with some of the 
concentrated products he has to sell. He 
will promise improved health, even cure, 
if his products are used. Of course, legal 
charges can never be made against him 
because by the time the case is ready, 
he will be elsewhere—and so might his 
victim! 

In all of the talking these voluble 
salesmen do, they never mention the 
fact that a good, normal diet will do 
wonders, too, if it is carefully adhered 
to. They aren’t selling food—they leave 
that to the grocer. They only sell special 
foods and concentrates with their label 
on them. Quacks can be identified by 
this fact alone. 

Here is a list of some common fads 
and fancies often taught by faddists, 
which are most harmful, with some of 
the reasons why they are untrue!* 

1. No milk needed after first teeth are 
erupted. You can get your calcium and 
vitamins from pills, Every age group 
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needs milk daily throughout life. The 
nutrients of milk are not duplicated by 
pills. It is our most valuable food for 
health, beauty and longevity. 
2. Use small amounts of Yogurt instead 
of other forms of milk. One pint of 
milk daily in any form desired—ice 
cream, cheese, buttermilk, clabbered 
milk, cottage cheese and other milk 
dishes are all very easily digested and 
are much cheaper than Yogurt. 
3. Use unpasteurized milk as being 
more nutritious. Food value of milk is 
not changed by pasteurization. Un- 
pasteurized milk may be a disease car- 
rier. 
4. Eat very little meat. Meat is an ex- 
cellent protein food. One serving per 
day aids the diet in many ways. Protein 
is highly necessary in the welfare of 
the body. It is difficult to get enough 
without the use of meat. Iron, vitamins 
and other nutrients are also furnished 
by meat. 
5. Use blackstrap molasses instead of 
sugar. There is unavailable iron present 
and the flavor is very unpleasant. 
Blackstrap molasses is a waste product 
of sugar manufacture with very little, if 
any, nutritional value. A good-flavored 
molasses is a nice addition to the diet. 
Brown sugar may replace white sugar 
to advantage. 
6. Wheat germ needed in the diet. 
Enriched cereals are quite satisfactory. 
Some people cannot eat coarse cereals 
without intestinal trouble. It is not 
necessary to use wheat germ as a source 
of the B complex vitamins. According to 
Dr. Charles Glen King, Director of the 
Nutrition Foundation: “There is noth- 
ing wrong with wheat germ except that 
it isn’t necessary. It is rich in B vitamins, 
but a normal diet will include these 
vitamins, especially if enriched white 
bread or whole wheat bread is used.” 
The selection of food approved and 
recommended in the Basic Seven Groups 
by the Food and Nutrition Committee 
of the National Research Council con- 
tains adequate, in many cases optimal, 
amounts of all nutrients known to be 
needed for normal nutrition and health. 
If the two servings recommended to 
be eaten daily from these groups are 
followed regularly in well prepared 
meals eaten at regular intervals, free 
from the rush and confusion of crowd- 
ed eating houses, the maximum of nutri- 
tion can be obtained. No other supple- 
ments, except water, will be needed in 
any form. The food and its preparation 
are the only costs. Our nation will be 
so vigorous, well and independent of 
fears for its health that the enthusi- 
astic food fad super-salesman can be dis- 
couraged in his efforts to mislead the 
public and to sell his “magic” cures. 





* Facts About Foods and Nutrition, Bulletin 
No. 226, Utah State Agricultural College Exten- 
sion Service. 
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AN OUTDOOR COOK-KIT 


Be RES i, ee ee eae 


By Hajean Feldmiller 


HERE is nothing like a meal in the 

country at an attractive spot to 

build family solidarity. As most 
mothers have made no provision for un- 
complicated picnic preparations, they 
welcome the interest of their daughters 
in this area. An outdoor cook kit has 
proved its worth to me—and to many 
of my students. The girls feel that they 
are making a personal and individual 
contribution to family living and family 
fun. 

The planning and use of equipment 
takes on new importance when there is 
nothing available on the spot of prep- 
aration except a fireplace and a table. 
For some people, of course, even these 
are nonessential. Few materials are 
needed for outdoor cooking and they 
can be inexpensive and simple. For in- 
stance, a knife and two matches can 
supply meals for “rugged” appetites. 
But the addition of a frying pan, can 
opener and cups is useful, too. 

My cook kit has proven to be worth 
many times the price I paid for having 
it made. It is two feet high, two feet 
wide and ten inches deep. These pro- 
portions, planned so the kit would fit 
into the trunk of my car, could be 
changed without affecting the utility of 
the kit. All the shelves are removable 
and, thus, are easily cleaned. The 
complete kit is light enough to be easily 
lifted from the trunk and placed on the 
picnic table or on the ground. One of 
its advantages I did not foresee was the 
clean work surface the lid of the kit 
presented when dropped. 

The height of six plates, saucers, cups 
and bowls was used in planning shelf 
heights. When shopping for the cook- 
ing utensils, I bought only the sizes 
which would fit best into one of the 
three shelf sizes. The following list of 
equipment cost slightly less than 
thirteen dollars and was found to be 
useful unless stated otherwise: 

1. Three aluminum Pudding Pans, 10” 

in diameter and 4” high 

2. Aluminum covers to fit pans 

38. One granite pan (A small wash- 

basin could also be used.) 

4. One plastic bread box, 10”x10”x4” 

(Be sure to get one with tight fit- 
ting cover.) 





Miss Feldmiller, a graduate student in 
home management at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has taught home economics at 
Sugar Grove and Cochranton, Pa. 


5. One boy scout cook kit (A large 
frying pan would serve equally 
well.) 

6. One drip coffee pot 

7. Service for six in stainless steel 

8. Two Sterno canned heat stoves (For 
use when gasoline stove is not used.) 

9. Paring knives 

10. Can opener 

11. Vegetable peeler 

12. Spatula 

13. Dishes to serve six (I had these so 
they are not included in the cost.) 

The menus one can plan with this 
equipment plus a gasoline stove are as 
varied as those prepared in the home. 
Since there is space in the kit for 
canned foods and always a gallon of 
water in the car trunk, only perishable 
foods need be collected prior to the 
picnic. After the picnic is over, the 
dishes are washed with hot soapy wate? 
on the spot and dried with paper towels, 
eliminating a cleanup task at home. 

Using picnics as a home project, I 
have been careful not to force issues re- 
garding the elaborateness or cost of 
equipment nor the extent of the family 
participation in outdoor cookery. Some 
families can or will extend more help 
than others. The girls and boys have 
used any equipment they collected 
which is suitable for meal preparation, 
and the menus were planned around 
the available equipment. I have tried 
to stress the value of having equipment 
which is used only for excursions and 
which is not part of the regular home 
kitchen. : 

Forced picnics are hardly fun for any- 
one in the group who doesn’t enjoy 
them, so the project has often started by 
planning the picnic for a few interested 
members of the family and gradually 
included everyone. Preplanning con- 
sisted chiefly of organizing equipment 
and planning menus which might be 
useful and could be easily accumulated 
when the situation arrived. It is my con- 
viction that the situation should evolve 
in the home and not be the result of a 
student saying, “Miss Feldmiller says 
we must have a picnic tonight,” or a 
girl who begs her brother by saying, 
“Come on, Joe, if you go on this picnic 
with us I'll get a_ better grade in 
Home Ec.” 

Picnics can be spontaneous! They 
should be fun and really are if the pre- 
ceeding half day is not spent in prepar- 
ing food and if there are no dirty dishes 
to wash upon arriving home. 
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HE need for better breakfasts has 

been pointed up once again in a 

new teen-age breakfast study by Mary 
Clayton of the Maine Experiment Sta- 
tion. To find out what teen-agers had 
for breakfast, Miss Clayton studied foods 
eaten for a week by a group of represen- 
tative girls and boys in junior high 
schools. Results showed the morning 
meal was often low in calories, pro- 
tein, iron, vitamins A and C and nia- 
cin. In all except vitamin C, girls 
were more likely to be very low in these 
nutrients than the boys. From these 
findings, Miss Clayton concludes that 
breakfasts should include more citrus 
fruit, eggs, milk and whole grain and 
enriched cereals. She reports also that 
when teen-agers get their own break- 
fast, they are less likely to have enough 
of the right foods. 





Garden Enthusiasts 

According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, some of the most enthusiastic 
home gardeners are “suburbanites.” 
This group, who send in the most re- 
quests for home garden information, 
want to know how to raise their own 
vegetables for more attractive and nu- 
tritive meals and how to preserve them 
in home freezers or lockers. For these 
families is a special publication called 
Suburban and Farm Vegetable Gardens 
(H.G. No. 9). Copies are available 
from the Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing 
ton 25, D. C. 

There are fifty different common 
vegetables that can be grown in home 
gardens. In trying new _ vegetables 
horticulturists advise planting a little 
the first year to see if the family likes 
the new food and also if it grows well 
in your soil. 


Just a Squeeze 

Something new for consumer packs of 
ground spices are plastic containers 
which squeeze out the required amount 
of spice used in them. Not only light, 
attractive and unbreakable, they are a 
novelty to use. For example, instead of 
shaking the salt or pepper on food, all 
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that is needed is a careful aim and 
squeeze. According to the manufac- 
turer, the Shirflo Company of Manches- 
ter, Connecticut, just a gentle squeeze 
will evenly and exactly eject the spice as 
a spray. 


Freezing Sandwiches 

In preparing sandwiches to be frozen 
for later eating, Tennessee Experiment 
Station experts suggest choosing fillings 
that freeze successfully. Those made of 
chicken, beef, salmon and cheese re- 
tain quality and flavor but ham may 
become strong. Raw vegetable fillings 
lose color and crispness upon thawing; 
egg whites become rubbery in freezing. 
Since mayonnaise separates and soaks 
into the bread, butter or margarine 
makes the best spread. 


Pasteurization of 

Liquid Whole Egg 
An effective method for pasteurizirg 
liquid whole egg has been developed by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The new method employs much the 





Ruth Andre, director of Ann Pills- 
bury Home Service Center, prepares 
an Ice Cream Parfait Pie, a new 
pie idea developed by her depart- 
ment. Made with ice cream, Jell-O 
and fresh fruit or other flavorings, 
the quick and easy pie filling can 
be varied in many imaginative ways 


What's going on in foods 


BY MARGE MOTHERSILL 


same type of equipment as used in the 
pasteurization of milk. 

Heretofore, the industry has not 
known the time and temperature re- 
quired for heating liquid egg to insure 
killing all Salmonella bacteria without 
adversely affecting the commercial use- 
fulness of the product. Through tests, 
it was found that the process in which a 
140° temperature, just below the co- 
agulation level, is held for three minutes 
proved effective in eliminating the bac- 
teria. Properties of the resulting liquid 
egg were affected very little and keeping 
quality was improved. 


Homogenized Margarine 

A new smooth and creamy margar- 
ine which claims improved flavor, more 
even browning of food and no spatter- 
ing when used in frying was recently 
introduced on the market by Durkee 
Famous Foods, Its characteristics are 
due to a secret substance derived from 
lecithin of soybeans that permits a more 
even distribution of ingredients. The 
product is sold as Durkee’s Own Grade 
AA Margarine. 


Food Flashes 
* Candy experimenters at the U.S. D.A. 
have been cooking up new taste treats 
using several different farm products. 
Among them are a new honey-skim-milk 
powder, oat flour, soybean products and 
whey. The honey and dried milk dis- 
covery holds promise in hand-rolled 
creams and brittle candy. 
* Most of our commercially grown 
ducks have a Chinese origin. They are 
descendants of a small group of white 
ducklings brought over from Pekin, 
China about 1872 by an enterprising 
ship captain. 
* Frozen fruits are sure to keep their 
original color and flavor if treated with 
A*C*M, an antioxidant, at the time of 
freezing. A mixture of ascorbic and 
citric acids, it retards the action of 
fruit enzymes and prevents fruit from 
turning brown through oxidation. It 
also protects fresh fruits prepared in 
advance of serving. Directions for use 
are found on the label. 
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native American art 
(Continued from page 247) 


Before the pottery was completely 
dry, Rose applied the carving which 
gives her work distinction. ‘Then she 
polished it, using special stones as tools. 
This gave the product a glazed effect 
without the application of a glaze. After 
the pottery had been polished, Rose 
painted her design on it, using a clay 
paint and brushes made from yucca 
leaves. This brought out the lovely 
contrast of the dull finish against the 
polished surface. 

After the pottery was completed, Rose 
then fired the pieces in the open for 
two or three hours. She turned the 
pottery upside down on a sheet of iron 
which had been placed on tin cans. A 
sheet of tin was placed over the pot- 
tery and the entire structure covered 
with dung. Cow ships were used for 
the red pottery and horse manure was 
used to smoke the black ware. The 
results were beautiful. 

Working with Rose was a wonderful 
experience for the students. As they 
watched her convert the New Mexico 
sand and clay into pieces of superb 
art, their desire to create became 
aroused. Under Rose’s skillful guid- 
ance, they made everything from can- 
dlestick holders to bowls out of the 
“dough” prepared in advance. 

An evaluation ‘of this experience re- 
veals a number of things. Students, 
who heretofore thought of an Indian 
vase as something too common to con- 
sider for a decorative device, now can- 
not understand how they could have 
been so blind. The method by which 
the art is produced, primitive though it 
may be, is a challenge to modern ma- 
hine-made pottery. The designs which 
originated in the history and experience 
of Rose touched a spark of enthusiasm 
which might lead to real creative art 
among students who are privileged to 
work with someone who represents the 
only true American. 

Over and above the aesthetic values, 
there is the understanding of another 
race which comes only from working 
with people from that race. As Rose 
met the students and visitors who came, 
observed and then stayed to learn how 
to make true Southwestern pottery, she 
radiated a type of friendship which 
awakened an interest in her people in 
general. The pre-school children went to 
see an Indian woman at work and came 
away feeling that she was very human 
for she had taken time to show them 
how she used “snakes” of clay for her 
pottery. A group of Bluebirds were so 
surprised to find that ice cream was her 
favorite food that they pooled resources 
and bought her a pint as a gift. An- 
other group of children were quite dis- 
appointed to find that instead of nam- 
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ing her little boy after the first object 
she saw after he was born as the text- 
book had said, she told them that her 
husband and she waited four days before 
naming their child. 

As might be expected, the lessons of 
understanding were mutual. A num- 
ber of social affairs were given in Rose’s 
honor, and she seemed very appreciative 
of everything that was done for her. 
The underlying truth which grows out 
of this experience is best expressed by 
Rose, herself, who said, ‘Friends are 
the most valuable things in life.” 


a 
New Booklets 


Turkey — Everyday and Holidays | 


is a lovely recipe booklet which is a 
“must.” In 68 recipes, turkey is fried, 
barbecued, broiled, fricasseed as well as 
roasted. Other main dishes and helpful 
information on carving, basic cookery 
methods and menu suggestions are also 
included. It may be obtained for 25 
cents from Poultry and Egg National 
Board, 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Folic Acid Content of Foods, Agr. 


Handbook No. 29. Technical report 
on additional information and new find- 
ings of folic acid research by BHNHE. 
45c. Supt. of Documents, Washington 
25; D.C. 


Consumers’ Use of and Opinions 
About Citrus Products reports the find- 
ings of a survey made by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. It is on 
sale at Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Cooking Quality, Specific Gravity, 
and Reducing-Sugar Content of Early 
Crop Potatoes, Circular No. 872. Re- 
port of research of potato cookery con- 
ducted by two USDA research bureaus. 
10 cents per copy. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


How to Win Compliments for Your 
Cooking is the golden anniversary edi- 
tion of a hundred page recipe booklet 
prepared by the makers of Wesson Oil 
and Snowdrift. The attractive illustrat- 
ed booklet includes recipes for all kinds 
of food—cakes, icings, fillings, cookies, 
desserts, entrees, hot breads, pies, cook- 
ies, pastries, salads, dressings, sauces 
and vegetables. Copies can be ob- 
tained for 25 cents from the Wesson 
Oil and Snowdrift People, New Orleans 
12, Louisiana. 

The booklet, 19 Wonderful Coffee 
Recipes, includes frosting, fudge, custard 
and beverage recipes made with instant 
coffee. It is available from Frances Bar- 
ton, Benton & Bowles, Inc., 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Open a new world 
‘of cooking magic 


Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
ras we Zi 
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Fryoryte 


ORIGINAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
DEEP FRYER 


% ADDS VARIETY TO MENUS 
Hundreds of tasty and unusual dishes are 
easily deep fried in only 2 to 7 minutes. 


*% NO POTS TO CLEAN 
Cooking compound remains in Fryryte for 
repeated use. 

% LIGHTWEIGHT only 6'2 pounds yet has 


largest cooking capacity. 


* AUTOMATIC—QUICK heats faster more 


evenly—assures better cooking results. 


% NO TRANSFER OF FLAVORS 
Accurate thermostatic control prevents over- 
heating—keeps cooking compound clear 
longer. 


% COOK BOOK INCLUDED 
Contains hundreds of recipes and time and 
temperature chart. 


eo Iriunph, 


Original 


KEEPS BUTTER 
AT ANY 
DESIRED 

CONSISTENCY 


Always ready to 
use right out of the 
refrigerator. Helps 
keep butter sweet 
and fresh. . . ends 
the need for “setting out” to attain proper con- 
sistency for creaming or blending. Thermostati- 
cally controlled—fits any refrigerator. 


SEE DULANE’S DUAL 
OFFER COUPON page27] 
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OME economists anticipating trips 

to New York during their summer 

vacations will want to plan visits 
to museums and special costume ex- 
hibitions. At the Museum of the City 
of New York, for example, an_ in- 
teresting costume exhibition, Spring 
and Summer Fashions, 1800 to 1900, will 
continue throughout the summer. The 
costumes, many of which were presented 
to the Museum by descendants of the 
original wearers, range from the Em- 
pire style popular in the early part 
of the century to the Gibson girl sil- 
houette of 1895. 

American dress in the 1700's is de 
picted in another exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Called 
Ribbons and Laces and Old-Fashioned 
Faces, it is staged by the Costume In- 
stitute in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Wing and includes costumes, fur- 
nishings and portraits of the period. 
In case you wish to obtain help for 
special projects, the Costume Institute 
is very cooperative. For the study of 
historic costume and research for mod- 
ern adaptations of ancient and foreign 
modes of dress, a visit to the Blum 
Design Laboratory of the costume di- 
vision of the Brooklyn Museum in 
Brooklyn, New York, is profitable. 


A 4-1/2 Pound Beil 

Another new sewing machine, the 
Bell Portable, weighs but 414 pounds. 
It is small in size and comes complete 
with an attractive carrying case. The 
I. J. Morrit Corporation, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, says it will do any 
sewing you wish to do. 


Paintings-by-the-Yard 

Do you like good design in your 
decorating fabrics? Would you like to 
know that your new slip cover material 
was actually designed by Grant Wood 
or one of the eight great American 
artists who have been working with 
Riverdale Fabrics in this most interest- 
ing project? The subjects depicted are 
“Paul Revere’s Ride,” “Country Auc- 
tion,” “Curio Cabinet,” “Family Al- 
bum,” just to mention a few. A range 
of colors in 35 combinations offers a 
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What's going on in textiles 


BY DOROTHY S. DAY 


wide selection. These American Artist 
Fabrics are also coordinated with 
ceramics and accessories for your home. 


For Husbands Only . 


“How to Wash and Iron a Man's 
Shirt Perfectly” is the name of a little 
booklet prepared by the Manhattan 
Shirt Company and the Consumers In- 
stitute of the General Electric Com- 
pany. It contains everything you want 
and need to know about shirt launder- 
ing and ironing in order to keep your 
man “shirt happy.” 


Buttons Through the Years 

The history of fashions is depicted 
through buttons—from their Middle 
Age origin of a dutiful to a decorative 
role today—in the documentary short, 
Buttons Through the Years. Made in 
Paris for B. Blumenthal & Company, 
Inc., the 16mm film emphasizes that al- 
though buttons were once a mark of 
social standing, they are now a mark 
of fashion distinction. Buttons Through 
the Years is being offered to education- 
al groups, women’s clubs and depart- 





Plastic articles are easily repaired 
with Plasti-Mend tape by John 
Dritz & Sons. Apply plastic strip 
to wrong side of article and place 
press cloth over tape and _ tear, 
Press with iron on low heat and let 
cool before removing cloth. Tape 
is available in 36” length for 10 
cents or 72” length for 25 cents 


ment stores throughout the country. For 
further information, write to B. Blu- 
menthal & Company, Inc., 1372 Broad- 
way, New York 18, N. Y. 


Product Briefs 
¢ Thread manufacturers report that big 
economy spools are going over well 
with home sewers. Mercerized thread 
is available in 400 yard and 800 yard 
spools in 30 popular colors, and heavy 
duty mercerized in 300 yard spools in 
20 most wanted colors. 
¢ Crown D-A Zippers, manufactured by 
the Spool Cotton Company, are now 
offered in five new colors. The new 
shades are tomato bisque, pigskin tan, 
purple, oriental blue and olivette. 
e New colors and a larger sized blan- 
ket have been added to the Tropic 
blanket line of St. Mary’s Woolen Man- 
ufacturing Co. In the 72x90 size, the 
light weight, all-year-round wool Tropic 
comes in white, Primrose Yellow, Cela- 
don Green, Hunter Green, Alpine Rose, 
Red Apple, Ciel Blue, Dove Grey and 
Cornellia Pink. The new 80x90 size 
blanket which is sold for $16.95 is avail- 
able in the same colors except Red Ap- 
ple. 
e Frosty-Tones—a new kind of yarn- 
dyed sheets and towels—have been in- 
troduced by Wamsutta Mills. The sheets 
and towels which have a_ textured, 
madras-like appearance are woven with 
alternating white and pastel colored 
yarns. A coordinated package of har- 
monizing sheets, towels and bath rug 
woven to match is now being sold in 
leading stores. 
e The first sewing thread of Dacron 
polyester fiber offered for home use 
provides a new all-purpose thread for 
fabrics containing new synthetic fibers 
as well as cotton, silk, wool and rayon. 
In sewing performance, the new thread 
is similar to cotton and silk but its 
smoothness prevents snarling. It stitches 
sheers particularly well, according to 
tests by the manufacturer, The Spool 
Cotton Company. Dacron thread, avail- 
able in white only on 300 yard spools, 
comes in size “A” under the brand 
names of J.P. Coats and Clark’s O.N.T. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


O we make enough use of elastic 
) thread? Try it with a zig-zag machine 
attachment for places where you want 
attractive gathers quickly made. Use it 
to mend worn elastic bands as in 
panties. I have found it successful in 
making jar covers for refrigerator use 
and shower caps, too. 


Although snap fasteners made of nylon 
are rarely discussed, they do fill a need. 
Their colors are varied and they are so 
smooth that they will not cut the thread 
while being sewed to the garment. I pull 
my thread so tight that the metal snaps 
sometimes cut the thread. Also, nylon 
can’t rust. 


The Automatic Pinner has often been 
the subject of conversation in sewing 
circles. It is especially helpful for pin- 
ning together several layers of fabric 
which are to be quilted together. The 
pins hold the fabric smoother than do 
common pins, and the machine or hand 
needle passes over them easily. 


Better think before buying tools for 
transferring pattern symbols to fabric. 
There are so many on the market, it is 
confusing. I have found two especially 
helpful. One is called the Speed-E- 
Marker, retailing for $1.00. A smooth, 
thin card slips under the fabric and 
holds a piece of transfer paper so that 
the colored side faces up against the 
fabric. A crayon pencil, chosen to 
match the color of the paper, serves 
two purposes. It marks the upper layer 
of fabric through the perforations and, 
by its pressure, causes the transfer paper 
to mark the under layer of fabric. The 
Marker includes several colors of paper 
and crayon so that different colors may 
be used for different types of symbols. 


Another type is called the Tailor 
Tacker and Pattern Perforator which 
costs 35 cents. Two tiny tubes hold 
chalk at the open end of each. One 
carries a needle-like point and the other 
has a hole into which the point fits. If 
the two tubes are pressed together, 
while the two layers of fabric are held 
between them, chalk marks result on 
each side of the fabric. One end of one 
of the tubes has a circular knife-like 
edge so that a perforation in the paper 
pattern may be cut if desired. 
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intergroup education 

(Continued from page 246) 
be of particular interest to homemakers. | 
Such an exhibit might be set up in 
the public library by the librarian and | 
the homemaking teacher. 

Rachel DuBois® describes a _ project 
that turned a tension area into a 
neighborhood which seems particularly 
appropriate for home economics. Parents 
were invited to a party at school and 
as a part of the informal entertain- 
ment were asked to tell what they did 
when they were at the age of the stu- 
dents giving the party. This lead to 
invitations from several parents to stu- | 
dents to visit them in their homes. | 
Finally, neighborhood — conversation | 
groups developed to discuss over coffee | 
what they could do to help their chil- 
dren, their school and their community. 

Problems in intergroup relations ex- 
ist everywhere which is a situation in- 
consistent with our democratic beliefs. 
However, there are many forces at work 
to improve cultural relations and the 
individual may find many ways in which 
to help. The first is to be sure of his 
own. attitude. 

The home economics teacher because 
of her close association with families 
and homes is in a strategic position to 
work for better human relations. She 
may work with the other faculty mem- 
bers and students to survey the needs, 
determine objectives and experiences. 
select source materials, assign responsi- | 
bilities and set up a means of evaluating | 
a school wide program of intercultural 
education. In the homemaking depart- | 
ment she will use democratic procedures, 
base the curriculum on the individual 
needs of the students, make human re- 
lations the core of the program, bring 
parents into the classroom to assist with 
activities, find as many direct experi- 
ences as possible and evaluate frequent- 
ly with her students. She will use the | 
FHA chapter and the school lunchroom 
as opportunities for fostering better re- 
lations and understanding other cul- 
tures. 

In the community, the home econom- 
ics teacher will use adult classes, in- 
formal methods and personal contacts 
as Opportunities for assisting in develop- 
ing better relationships throughout the 
community. As a person, the home eco- 
nomics teacher who knows and appre- 
ciates people of many groups will have 
a happier, more satisfying life. 





a 
NO JULY AND AUGUST ISSUES! 


If your subscription expires with 
June, send your renewal promptly 
so you will not miss our special 
September issue. 








“the loveliest fabrics are here’’ 


Welek’s 


Since 1895 


SEWING 
TEACHERS! 


find out how you 




































can avail yourself 
of Welek’s 


magnificent 


direct by 


O'MAIL 


You can choose from the lar- 
gest and finest selection in 
America... backed by a rep- 
utation of highest quality for 
more than 57 years. 


WELEK’S ARE FABRIC 
SPECIALISTS FEATURING: 
Quality woolens, deluxe rayons, 
nylons, orlons, silks, velvets, vel- 
veteens, corduroys, linens and 
cottons. Many imports and exclu- 
sives. All nationally known brands. 


* INVESTIGATE OUR 


SCHOOL DISCOUNTS 


A special discount plan is avail- 
able for registered teachers. Use 
coupon in back for further infor- 
mation. 

SAMPLES AND SAMPLE BOOKS 

ARE AVAILABLE 

A limited numberof sample books 
are available for school and class 
work. Write for detailed informa- 
tion for ordering from samples. 


e 3 YEARS OF 


SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 
Welek’s are supplying fabrics to 
teachers and their classes all over 
America including the largest uni- 
versities. Our books provide the 
opportunity to make visual fabric 
selections just as though the stu- 
dents were in our store, yet they 
benefit through the Instructor's 
guidance and supervision! 
@ 
ALSO ALL KINDS OF 
NOTIONS, TRIMMINGS, PATTERNS 
a 
— our many 
wonderful services 
a 
SEND IN 
YOUR COUPON 
NOW 
FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


USE COUPON IN 
BACK OF THIS ISSUE 
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OAP foam that can be made at home 
is an all-round help for houseclean- 
ing chores according to specialists 

of the New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University. ‘The 
foam can be used to clean upholstered 
furniture, small rugs, window shades 
and venetian blinds. 

To make the soap foam, dissolve one 
cup of mild soap flakes or shaved bar 
soap in four cups of boiling water. Let 
the solution cool until soap jells. With 
a rotary egg beater beat the jelly to 
a dry stiff foam and use it at once. The 
jellied soap can be stored, but the foam 
will flatten as it stands. For this reason, 
as the lather is used it may have to 
be beaten from time to time so the foam 
will stay dry and stiff. 

Before cleaning with the lather be 
sure the article is free from dust. Test 
rugs or upholstery on an inconspicuous 
corner for color-fastness. With a soft 
brush or cloth apply the lather to a 
small section. Use a light circular mo- 
tion and do not rub foam into the 
material. Wipe off lather with an ab- 
sorbent cloth wrung in clear, lukewarm 
water. Repeat the process in small 
areas, overlapping each to prevent for- 
mation of a ring. Allow the cleaned 
article to dry thoroughly before using. 





Safety First 

On this page we often describe ef- 
forts of industry to improve safety fea- 
tures of products. Recently the Can 
Manufacturers Institute awarded Seals 
of Approval to can openers which met 
their safety standards. These standards 
were set up with the best interests of 
the consumer in mind. Openers which 
passed the CMI testing program were 
checked for safety—smooth edges with- 
out metal slivers; ease of cleaning, ef- 
ficiency, simplicity of operation and 
good appearance. ‘The first wall-type 
can openers to receive the CMI Seal 
of Approval are the Dazey Deluxe Mod- 
el 80 made by the Dazey Corporation, 
the Magna-Matic and Flip-Up made by 
Cahil Manufacturing Co., Swing Mas- 
ter made by Swing-A-Way Manufactur- 
ing Co., Flint made by Ecko Products 
Co. and Can-O-Mat made by the Rival 
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Manufacturing Company. ‘The three 
hand type openers which have been is- 
sued the Seal of Approval are Flex 
Roll made by Vaughan Novelty Man- 
ufacturing Co., Best made by Best Can 
Opener Manufacturing Co. and Quin- 
tuplet made by Cahil Manufacturing 
Company. 


Color in the News 

Spruce green and marigold yellow 
are just two of the six fashion colors 
that are featured by the manufacturers 
of the Bissell Carpet Sweeper. The new 
colored sweepers are ball bearing mod- 
els with brushes that adjust auto- 
matically to the thickness of the floor 
covering. 


Steak Knives 

The wide variety of steak knives on 
the market today enable the homemaker 
to purchase a set that will meet her 
budget and serving requirements. Most 
of the knives are hollow ground cutlery 
steel with serrated tips. The more ex- 
pensive knives usually contain a better 
quality steel and have sturdier con- 


struction. Handles may be of plastic, 





Home Appliances 
Given Safety Awards 


Each spring Lewis and Conger, a 
large home equipment store in New 
York City, gives awards for outstanding 
safety achievements in industrial de- 
sign. The panel of judges, headed by 
Julien Elfenbein, editor of Housewares 
Review, selected the General Electric 
Company as winner of the first prize 
for introducing an improved method of 
wiring its electric blanket to give greater 
safety and security. 

Other winners of safety awards were 
Casco Products Corp. for the new ““M-T”’ 
Spout feature on its steam and dry 
iron; the General Electric Co., for an 
all-purpose fan with protective grille: 
the Peerless Manufacturing Co., manu- 
facturers of the E-Z Lift pan holder 
and the Monowatt Co., makers of bright 
and dim safety lights for all night use. 





What's going on in the home 


BY FLORENCE STASSEN 


laminated wood, solid wood, leather 
trimmed or embossed with silver. Pack- 
aging should be considered, too. Some 
sets are boxed in velvet lined cases of 
wood or leather for storing in a drawer. 
Others are fitted into racks that may 
be hung on the wall. Both types of 
packaging are designed to protect the 
cutting edge of the blade and the 
beauty of the handle. 


Five in One 

One of the first’ portable electric 
mixers to have five full-powered speeds, 
regular size beaters and automatic 
beater release has been introduced by 
the Dormeyer Corporation of Chicago. 
The mixer will be marketed under the 
brand name of Dormey and is claimed 
to be powerful enough to handle any 
kitchen mixing job. 


Quick Freeze 
Newest additions to the Wear-Eve1 
line are aluminum containers with snap- 
on lids for the freezing and storing of 
They are available in pint and 
Frosters. 


food. 
quart sizes and called Jack 
Durability, stain resistance, and ease ol 
stacking are among the advantages 
claimed by the manufacturer. The 
property of aluminum to conduct tem- 
perature rapidly aids in both quick 
freezing and defrosting of foods packed 
in these containers. The covers are 
self sealing and do not require special 
sealing material or devices. 


Product Briefs 

¢ Appropriately named for this time of 
year is the new Romance silver plate 
pattern by Holmes and Edwards. ‘The 
pattern is attractively designed with 
flowing lines and floral motif to har- 
monize with either modern or tradi- 
tional settings. It is available in place 
settings, in complete service and in 
open stock at many department stores. 
¢ Rubbermaid Shelf Kushions are now 
being made in a size large enough for 
undersink base cabinets. The 22-inch 
by 36-inch rubber strip will fit most 
cabinets and help to keep them dry 
and neat. Colors available are blue, 
yellow, green and black. 
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news notes 
(Continued from page 238) 


trained personnel to operate them will 
be sent from the nearest center to the 
stricken area. 

Of the new program Paul Comly 
French, CARE executive director, said, 
“The lives we save will make our own 
lives more secure, for we will strengthen 
world stability and friendship.” Con- 
tributions may be made in any amount 
to the Iron Lung Bank, CARE, 20 
Broad Street, New York 5, or any local 
CARE address. 


Food Important to Freedom 


An adequate supply and distribution 
of food is one important factor in the 
solution of many of the world’s eco- 
nomic and political problems. At least 
that was the opinion of Nathan Cum- 
mings, chairman of the nationwide 
Consolidated Grocers Corporation of 
Chicago, in speaking to a group of 
Canadian business and industrial lead- 
ers recently. People must first be free 
of hunger and want if they are to 
have the vitality of freedom. One way 
Mr. Cummings suggested to erase these 


food problems of needy nations is by 
furnishing technical assistance and ad- 
vice as well as emergency food sup- 
plies to increase world food production. 
“Canada and the United States,” he 
added, “are living proof that it can 
be done.” 


From Here to There— 


Catherine Jackson has been ap- 
pointed Home Service Director of the 
West Bend Aluminum Company. As 
“Elnore Alberts,” she will direct the test 
kitchen and laboratory, proving new 
products and recipes. Before coming 
to West Bend, she was Chief Dietitian 
at the American Legion Hospital in 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Elizabeth Eckhardt May, dean of fac- 
ulty at Hood College, Frederick, Mary- 
land, has been appointed dean of the 
School of Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. Dr. May, who 
has been prominent in adult education, 
community organization and university 
extension service in the east, will as- 
sume her new duties in June. 


Lois M. McCloskey is the new home 
economics editor of The Philadelphia 
Inquirer. Formerly she was Associate 


Professor of Home Economics and Dean 
of Women of the Pennsylvania State 
College’s Ogontz Center. 


Mildred Naser has been appointed 
home service director of the Manufac- 
turers Light and Heat Company's Hill- 
top office, Pittsburgh. Her new duties 
will be conducting home service pro- 
erams in suburban Pittsburgh communi- 
ties. Miss Naser replaces Millicent 
Bibza who recently resigned from the 
company. 


Rhea Shields has been named direc- 
tor of the newly created home eco- 
nomics department of Arvin Industries, 
Inc. She will organize and develop the 
department for the expanding Arvin 
appliance line. Miss Shields formerly 
served as home economics director of 
the Deepfreeze Appliance Division, Mo- 
tor Products Corporation, North Chi- 
cago. 

Dorothy Stewart, who is on the home 
service staff of the Pittsburgh Group 
Companies of the Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem, has been assigned to do home serv- 
ice work with gas appliance dealers in 
Binghamton, New York. She will con- 
duct food demonstrations in dealers’ 
stores and make home calls. 














Guat Revised ! 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Chart 


(unfolds to 32"x11") 


Contains: Food values— 
How to select— 
Quantities to buy— 
Varieties— 


Best Seasons— 





How to store and 


cooking methods. 


Price—single copies 25 cents 
10 or more. 15 cents each 
25 or more. 10 cents each 
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ATTENTION: TEACHERS! 


Be SURE your name and address is on our 1952-1953 
MAILING LIST! 


Our New Catalogue Contains a Wealth of “Teaching Aids”! 
A Challenging List of 
Illustrative Material To Make Teaching Easy! 


FOOD STUDY AIDS: 
MASTER RECIPES to simplify laboratory work 
A NUTRITION QUIZ for a challenging exam 
VITAMIN BINGO to make learning fun 
A MARKET BASKET of 75 colored foods 


SEWING AIDS: 
A SEWING KIT of 14 items in a REAL bargain 
A SAMPLE BOOK of 100 sewing processes 
A PATTERN STUDY KIT to pred pattern 
teaching 


A TEXTILE EXHIBIT of 100 common fabrics 


RELATED ART AIDS: 
COLOR ANALYSIS SET of 50 different colors 
COLLAR AND NECKLINE SET for becoming lines 
A COLOR HARMONY SET to make color study easy 
BULLETIN BOARD EXHIBIT IDEAS for good 
publicity 
A HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO in SEVEN parts, 
A FLOWER ARRANGEMENT KIT for a demon- 
stration 
100 FAMOUS PAINTINGS in full color at a bargain. 
LABORATORY UNIFORMS for "‘glamour"' in the kitchen. 
PLAYS AND FASHION SHOWS for every ‘‘Home Ec"' occasion 


peeve ag ths lans AND decorations for EVERY occasion 

HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS for Future Homemokers. 
NOTICE!!! WHY NOT place your order DURING THE SUMMER, 
asking for EARLY September delivery, for PROMPT SERVICE. You 
will not be billed UNTIL SEPTEMBER. SEND FOR CATALOGUE! 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 








JUNE, 1952 
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international festival 


(Continued from page 248) 


tivity connected with the Festival—even 
to demonstrating the preparation of 
their choicest pastries, cakes and breads 
to students of food classes who visited 
them in their homes. ‘These students, 
in turn, demonstrated the preparation 
to classmates who then prepared part 
of the food used in the Cafe de la 
Paix. To help increase the quantity 
of salable food, women sent their choic- 
est pastries, cakes and breads for the 
Cafe Haus which they helped set up 
to resemble a famous old European 
eating house. 

Contributions given at the door cov- 
ered expenses of the Festival, in addi- 
tion to netting a sizable amount for 
the foreign student scholarship fund in 
the School of Home Economics. The 
program proved so educational and in- 
teresting that many visitors came not 
once but to all three performances. 
Perhaps most important of all, a num- 
ber of friendships were made among 
the cooperating group, particularly with 
the foreign students on campus. 

Without question, a program such as 
ours would be possible on other cul- 
lege campuses. Our Festival was the 
second program of this nature in the 
School of Home Economics at Penn 
State in eight months. Yet, the Inter- 
national Committee has still a long list 
of suggestions to use if and when an- 
other Festival is undertaken. Undoubt- 
edly, there is enough talent in and near 
State College or almost any other col- 
lege campus to insure a successful Fes- 
tival not only once but many times. 

Could such a program be sponsored 
by high school home economics groups? 
In some cases the answer would be yes, 
in others no. In deciding whether a 
program of this kind would be success- 
ful, each group would need to think 
through the following questions: 

1. Would our home economics group be 
able to plan and integrate a Festival 
satisfying to us and to those who would 
Visit it? 

2. Do we have facilities for the kind 
of program wanted? If not, can our pro- 
gram be adapted to available facilities 
and still be satisfying to all concerned? 
3. Are there enough people in the com- 
munity able and interested in con- 
tributing to an international program? 
4. Are we willing to donate the labor 
needed to carry through to successful 
completion any program planned? 

Groups who can answer yes to all 
four questions should be able to go 
ahead with a resulting successful In- 
ternational Festival. Some groups may 
decide it would be wiser to plan inter- 
national programs just as interesting but 
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on a somewhat smaller scale than the 
Festival described. 

Groups who work toward interna- 
tional understanding for their com- 
munity will feel enriched by their ef- 
forts. They will come to understand 
Goethe when he said so long ago, “If 
you inquire what people are like here, 
I must answer “The same as_ every- 
where.’ ” 


let’s exchange ideas 
(Continued from page 250) 


A second outcome was the formation 
of a Writers Group which mects 
monthly for the purpose of giving help 
and assistance to individual members. 
Rejection slips are easier to take if one 
finds others receive them, too! To have 
group reaction to materials was one of 
the important points given over and 
over in the evaluation of the workship; 
hence that is one purpose of the group. 
Individuals are encouraged to follow 
some particular interest and the group 
is a sounding board which reacts to 
ideas which are presented. One of the 
most helpful outcomes has been the ob- 
jective way in which individuals have 
accepted criticism because the group is 
frank and outspoken. Such criticism is 
solicited and welcomed when it comes 
from a group of friends working toward 
a common goal. 

And just as the “proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating,” so here we can 
look at the publications which have re- 
sulted from the workshop. The follow- 
ing is not a complete list but covers 
some of the articles already accepted: 
Auble, Jacqueline Fuller, “Independent 

Boarding Home Parents,” in the 

Journal of Home Economics, Decem- 

ber, 1951. 

Brown, Sara Ann and Johnson, Betty 
Baber, “Have a Milk Bar in Your 
School,” The Country Gentleman, 
September, 1951. 

Johnson, Betty Baber, Editorial: “If 
You Cannot Love ’Em, Leave ’Em,” 
The Dominion News, Morgantown, 
West Virginia, August 16, 1951. 

Culley, Mae Ellyson, “I Took in Tour- 
ists,” Farm And Ranch, accepted and 
to be published. 

Cofer, Eloise, “Community Meals That 
Make Money,” Farm And Ranch, 
1951. 

Waters, Helen Tucker, “Home Chats in 
Farm Chats,” a circular published 
monthly by Monongahela Power 
Company. 

Murphy, Carmela, “Rewards of a Radio 
Program,” Practical Home Economics, 
November, 1951. 

Murphy, Carmela, Flyers for Super- 


visors of Farmers Home Administra- 
tions. 
Lockard, Jeannette Schultz, “Clothing 


Students on Their Own,” Practical 

Home Economics, April, 1952. 
Lockard, Jeannette Schultz, “The Story 

Behind the Mistletoe Custom,” Wash- 

ington Star, December 19, 1951. 
Brown, Sara Ann and Rexroad, Mar- 

garet, “Rural Home Sewing Centers,” 

accepted by Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Effland, Margaret, “I Have the Best 
Hobby in the World,” The Preston 
County Journal. 

Numerous newspaper columns and 
items have been published by various 
members of the group. Each meeting 
there are reports on new acceptances 
to add to the “Archives.” 

Has it paid? The requests for more 
workshops and the success of the Writers 
Group seem to leave no doubt about 
that question. Is it academically re- 
spectable to sell one’s department? 
When one looks at the type of magazines 
and journals which have accepted the 
articles, again there is no doubt. Can 
you write? Why not try it! The student 
who said, “I’ve learned that even I 
might be able to have an article pub- 
lished” already has had one manuscript 
accepted and has another on the way! 


academie costume 


(Continued from page 251) 


ders like a cape, adds spectacular color 
accent to the costume. This is, no 
doubt, the most unique and outstanding 
feature of academic dress. Hoods vary 
in length according to the degree con- 
ferred. A bachelor’s hood is three feet 
long, a master’s three and a half feet, 
while a doctor’s hood is four feet in 
length. The vivid hues of velvet used 
in lining and binding this accessory 
identify the institution granting the 
degree. The fabric used for the center 
of the hood is of the authentic color 
registered with the Intercollegiate Bu- 
reau and designates respective subject 
matter areas. Among the colors which 
have been used in a few of the sub- 
jects are white which has been assigned 
to arts and letters; copper to economics; 
light blue to education; lemon to 
library science; pink to music; sage 
green to physical education; and golden 
yellow to science. 

College faculties, representing a cross 
section of types of education and _in- 
stitutions throughout the world, are in- 
deed a colorful group. 





Additional information on academic costume 
is given in a booklet entitled, The Story of Caps 
and Gowns. It can be secured from E. R. Moore 
Compiny, 932 Dakin Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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For Homemade Goodness at Package Mix Speed 


is. 


Crisco’s Basic Hotbread Mix 


This easy-to-make Crisco mix gives students a 






perfect shortcut to top-quality hotbreads. Thanks 
to pure, all-vegetable Crisco, it keeps for weeks 
without refrigeration, turns out a wide variety 
of tender, rich, flavor-fresh hotbreads at a 


moment’s notice. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 





Home Economics Department 
Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


BISCUITS (6 to 8) 


All Measurements Level: Add %4 
cup milk to | cup basic mix. Blend 





well. Place dough on floured board 
or pastry cloth. Knead lightly sev- 
eral times. Roll dough about 14" 
thick. Cut with a floured biscuit 






































- Square of pa, Ng bowl or i cutter about 114" in diameter. 
Our with tees ee Per, Cut Crisco in : Bake on ungreased baking sheet 
Mixture looks ig Ora blender u in a hot oven (425°F.) about 15 
Store Mix jn a Coarse tiie minutes or until brown as desired. 
Tefrigeration oa fontainer, is Meat Pie Topping : Cut diamond- 


shaped biscuits. Place baked bis- 
cuits on top of your favorite 
cooked meat mixture. 


MUFFINS (/2 medium) 

















2 cups basic mix 1 cup milk 







2 tablespoons sugar 1 egg 






GRIDDLE CAKES (/4 to /6 medium) 


All Measurements Level: Combine 
basic mix and sugar. Beat eggs 
















2 cups basic mix 2 cups milk 


° . J 
and milk together. Add egg mix- Ya teaspoon salt 2 eggs 







All Measurements Level: Beat to- 
gether milk, eggs and salt. Add 
the mix and blend. Do not attempt 
to remove lumps. Place batter on 
hot griddle which has been rubbed 
with Crisco. Turn cakes and brown 
on both sides. 


ture to dry ingredients and blend 










until just moistened. Do not try to 





remove lumps. Pour batter into 







muffin tins brushed with Crisco. 
Bake in moderately hot oven 
(400°F.) 20 to 25 minutes. 


For waffles: decrease milk to 114 
cups and add 2 tablespoons sugar. 
Bake batter in hot waffle iron till 
brown and crisp. (Makes 6 to 8). 


digestible 



















When you use Crisco you’re 
using America’s most popular 
brand of shortening. 


use Crisco 
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Pastry frying 
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Today — thanks to Certo and Sure-Jell — jelly teaching 
is an easy classroom subject! No more waiting on the 
season —there’s always a fruit crop on hand with frozen, 
canned, dried and bottled fruits and juices. No more 
messy fruit preparation. And no more worry about 
possible jelly failures. You know jams or jellies, made 
from scientific pectin recipes, will turn out firm, 
sparkling and luscious every time. It’s so fast, too 
... takes just fifteen minutes to give a simple, 
clear and complete classroom demonstra- 
tion. So teach your students the princi- 
ples of jelly making the easy, 
modern way ... with Certo or 

Sure-Jell fruit pectins! 

























TRY THIS EASY 15-MINUTE DEMONSTRATION! 
LUSCIOUS FROZEN FRUIT cenanemacniel JAM 


| 


Exciting new 
20-minute color movie 
now available on loan— 

plus valuable color slide film — 
absolutely free! Don’t miss out! Today, 


send requests for movie loan and slide Combine 2 (12-0z.) boxes thawed Place over high heat; stir until mix- 
Birds Eye Sliced Strawberries, 4 cup ture comes to hard boil. Add 24% cups 
water, and 4 tbsps. thoroughly mixed sugar. Bring to full rolling boil. Boil 


film prints (along with first and second 
choice of dates) to Frances Barton, Sure-Jell in large saucepan. hard 1 minute; stir constantly. 
Dept. FX, General Foods Corporation, 


250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Offer good in U.S.A. only. 


is a ~ 


or SURE-JELL 


“St THis Recipe BOOK 











Remove from heat. Stir and skim by Cover jam with % nur of hot par- 
turns 5 minutes to prevent floating affin. Makes about 5 six-ounce glasses. 
fruit. (Use metal spoon to skim foam (Exciting leaflet filled with many 
off surface.) Ladle into glasses. other delicious recipes nowavailable.*) 











" Nuanieda Faauite, Natta Fruit Poatin Products 


Products of General Foods 


*Send requests for recipe leaflet to Frances Barton, Department P, 
General Foods Corporation, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Let one of your students do this 


new furniture waxing demonstration 
in 7 minutes 


A student can complete this dramatic classroom demonstration in only seven minutes, using the latest type 
of furniture wax which requires no rubbing. The FREE demonstration kit includes a $1.00 bottle of Johnson’s 
Pride, the exciting new development in furniture waxes — plus complete instructions, outline for class- 
room discussion, quick oral quiz, and as many furniture care manuals as you need for your entire class. 


APPLY (30 seconds)—Student saturates LET DRY (6 minutes)—As wax dries,a | WIPE LIGHTLY (30 seconds)—Student 
cloth with Pride and applies to top of desk. light haze forms. This six-minute period wipes off haze and reveals brilliant wax 
(Pride contains a cleaning ingredient. ) will allow time to discuss furniture care. polish—without rubbing. 


Dramatizes modern way to wax 
; furniture— without rubbin g 


Your students will enjoy showing their mothers 

this modern, easy way to care for furniture. 
WAXES FURNITURE There's plenty of Pride in the free bottle so that 
WiTHoUT RUBBING every girl in the room can wax her own desk 
top following the 7-minute demonstration. To 
get your free kit—including a copy of “Tradi- 
tional and Modern Methods of Furniture Care” 
for each student—write to Consumer Education 


Dept., Johnson's Wax, Racine, Wisconsin. Or 
































use convenient coupon on 142. 
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It’s true! With Certo or Sure-Jell and frozen, 

dried, bottled, and canned fruits or juices, your 
jelly-teaching problems are over. You don’t have to 
depend on seasonal fruit crops. You don’t have 

any tedious fruit preparation. You're sure of wonderful 
results (just follow recipes carefully for clear, firm, 
sparkling jellies every time). And you're through in 
fifteen minutes. No wonder you can give a thorough 
jelly demonstration easily in just one classroom 


session. Try it and see! 


Exciting new 20-minute 
color movie—now 
available on loan! 


Also valuable color slide 
film—absolutely free! 
Don’t miss out! Today— 
send requests for slide film 


CERTO or 
SURE-JELL! 






prints, movie — or both 
(along with first and second 
choice of dates for movie ) 
to Frances Barton, 

Dept. FX, General Foods 
Corporation, 250 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Offer good in U.S.A. only. 


Products of General Foods 








SELECT THIS TANGY TEMPTER 
FOR YOUR NEXT DEMONSTRATION! 
LUSCIOUS PINEAPPLE JAM (made with Canned Pineapple) 








Bring to hard boil; stir constantly. 
Add 3% cups sugar at once. Bring 
to full rolling boil; boil hard 1 min. ; 
stir constantly. Remove from heat. 


Measure % cup water and 24% cups 
crushed daaauale in saucepan. 
Place over high heat and add 1 box 
Sure-Jell; mix well. 





Skim off foam with metal spoon. Makes about 7 glasses of wonder- 


Stir and skim by turns 5 minutes to 


fully delicious jam. (You’re sure 
to want brand-new leatlet featuring 
many other thrilling, all-year-round 
recipes. Send today !*) 


prevent floating fruit. Ladle into 
glasses quickly. Cover at once with 
Y% inich of hot paraflin. 


+ 


%Send requests for recipe leaflet to Frances Barton, Box PA, 
*<General Foods Corp., 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. y. 


_— Fava, Nettinal Fruit Petin Produats 
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“, .. free as a nation 
and financially independent 


as individuals.” 


OLIVER P. ECHOLS 


Chairman of the Board, Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 


ve 





“For nearly every American, systematic saving during productive years is the 
best means of insuring future security. We at Northrop Aircraft believe in the 
Payroll Savings Plan. We feel that bond purchases contribute greatly toward 
keeping us free as a nation and financially independent as individuals.” 


In addition to a deep, personal interest in his own com- 
pany’s Payroll Savings Plan, Mr. Echols is Chairman of 
the Aircraft Industry Committee to build employee par 
ticipation in the Payroll Savings Plan. 

e When Mr. Echols’ Committee was formed, 17 major 
airframe manufacturers and 11 major suppliers, em- 
ploying 400,000 workers, had a total of 80,000 employees 
enrolled in the Payroll Savings Plan. 


At Mr. Echols’ request all 28 companies agreed to con- 
duct person-to-person canvasses among their employees. 


The first companies to complete their canvasses report 
a total of more than 70,000 new Payroll Savers bringing 
the industry total to more than 150,000 participants. 

In the first reports on campaigns, average payroll par- 
ticipation (companies reporting) went from 20% to 
32%. Latest indications are that the average participa- 
tion —all 28 companies—will be well over 50% by the 
time the canvasses are completed. 





e It is estimated that the 70,000 new Payroll Savers 
already added to the Plan through the co-operation of 
Mr. Echols and his Committee will purchase more than 


15 million dollars worth of Series E Defense Bonds dur- 
ing the next twelve months. 


tlas every employee of your company been offered an 
opportunity to enroll in the Payroll Savings Plan? If not, 
phone. wire or write to Savings Bond Division, 
U. S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington Build- 
ing, D. C. Your State Director will help you conduct a 
person-to-person canvass. 





Typical Companies Reporting Results of 
Person-to-Person Canvasses, Payroll Savings Plan. 


Before After 
Canvass Canvass 

Hughes Aircraft 38.7% 85.8% 
Continental Motors 10% 70% 
Boeing Aircraft 17.8% 55.1% 
Rohr Aircraft 1.3% 77.6% 
Solar Aircraft 1.8% 60.5% 
Bell Aircraft 14% 50% 
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How Te make BANANA MILK SHAKE 


1 fully ripe banana, peeled 1 cup (8 oz.) COLD milk 


USE FULLY RIPE BANANAS ..- PEEL WELL FLECKED WITH BROWN 





Slice banana into a bowl and beat with a rotary 
egg beater or electric mixer until smooth and 
creamy. Add milk and mix thoroughly. Serve 
COLD. Makes 1 large or 2 medium-sized drinks. 


Banana Chocolate Milk Shake ... Add 1 tablespoon 
LAS -70-LEARN chocolate syrup before mixing. 
Banana Frosted Milk Shake... Add 3 tablespoons 
VARIATIONS vanilla ice cream before mixing. 
Banana Spiced Milk Shake...Sprinkle nutmeg on 
top of milk shake, just before serving. 
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